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America Loses her Fear of Russia 


MERICANS of all walks of life and political persuasion are 
sharing with you in Britain your anxious concern for the 
welfare of the King. Bulletins from Buckingham Palace 
are carried by all radio networks here, and the news- 

papers print full accounts of all information available. The King’s 
qualities of gentleness and quiet devotion to duty have come to be 


_ widely known and respected on this side of the Atlantic. There is 


eM 


a general and a genuine sorrow that he has been forced to pass 
through this ordeal. There are countless prayers from Americans 
added to your own for his safe recovery. The time has passed long 
since when Americans kept alive the old family grudge from the 
eighteenth. century . against the British throne. The universal 
sorrow occasioned by the news of the present King’s illness is proof, 
if any were needed, that the past belongs to the past, and that while 
America is not technically a member of the Anglo-Saxon Common- 
wealth it feels as close a family kinship to you in such matters as 
this, as do those countries bound more officially to the mother 
country. 

I must turn to other events on this side of the Atlantic. These 
are interesting days in the evolution of America at home ‘and of its 


‘relationship to the outside world. There is one rather small and 


almost trivial episode I wish to start with, not because it is 


‘important in itself, but because I think it contains a clue to some 


rather large and important trends in American affairs. We have 
over here, as most of you know, two political parties—the 
Republicans and the Democrats. The Republicans are the 
‘Opposition Party, and they have for some time been opposing the 
Government not only zealously but also at times with a passion 


_ which has not always made for national unity in foreign affairs. 


By JOSEPH*HARSCH 


Their strategy and their tactics have been marked by a detectable 
tendency to self-righteousness in moral matters. They have made 
much of the fact that a certain mink coat was bought for a White 
House secretary, by a man whose business firm-had obtained a 
large government loan. But last week the Republicans found them- 
selves embarrassed, not by a politically important mink coat within 
their own ranks, but by the Chairman of their National Committee 
who concedes that he has interceded personally with the same 
government lending agency on behalf of easier repayment terms for 
a loan to his own company. 

The man in question, a Mr. Guy Gabrielson, has done nothing 
illegal, but he is the chairman of the party which has been 
arrogating to itself the championship of public morals, and he now 
stands publicly accused in the Senate by members of his own party 
of having done something of dubious propriety. Six Senators of his 
party have suggested that he should resign. The old rule about 
people living in glass houses not throwing stones has been men- 
tioned by these Republican critics of their own party’s chairman. 
A new note of humility has thus entered into the public attitude 
of the Republicans. They no longer tie a can or claim a monopoly 
upon all virtue. 

Between this was another equally small bit of American political 
news. Republican leaders from nineteen western states will shortly 
hold a regional party meeting at Santa Fé, New Mexico. Organisers 
ofthe meeting had invited as a speaker Senator Joseph McCarthy 
of Wisconsin, the man who has made life miserable for Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson for a long time by calling him ‘soft on 
communism’. For some two years now Senator. McCarthy has 
been a favourite speaker at Republican rallies, but when other 
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persons planning to attend the Santa Fé meeting were advised of 
the McCarthy selection as a speaker, so much adverse opinion was 
encountered that the invitation was cancelled. Senator McCarthy is 
currently the object of a motion pending in the Senate to investigate 
his fitness to sit in that legislative chamber. It is considered 
improbable that anything formal will ever come of the motion, but 
the man who has led Republican forays against the Government for 
a long time is now himself on the defensive and his party is no 
longer assured, as it was once, that his kind of political operation 
is the best way to win the next election for their party. 

The past summer has been a torrid one, climatically and 
politically. The great issues of the day were not yet resolved. Never 
in American history has the passage of the Budget been so long 
delayed. The immediate issues are appropriations for the new re- 
armament programme and for overseas aid to support the arms 
programmes of our allies. With those went tax bills and economic 
controlled laws to protect the economy against inflationary dangers 
inherent in both the domestic arms programme and the overseas 
aid plan. 


Republican Outlook 

The Republican disposition seemed to be to fight the whole body 
of pending legislation and the whole body of public policy, which 
depended on passage of that legislation. It seemed as though the 
old atavistic isolationist urge had come alive again to challenge 
everything done since the post-war world did not settle down 
as we had hoped it would, and America, instead of drawing away 
from the world, as it had in other generations, stepped out and 
tried to do something about the problem. 

That was the story of the summer, but now the story has 
changed. The decisive votes have been taken in Congress; the 
formalities are not complete, but the decisions have been reached. 
The programme has been confirmed—a 6,000,000,000 dollar arms 
Budget has been passed, the Foreign Aid Bill is assured; some, 
though not enough, new taxes are assured; Republicans have joined 
in an effort to tighten up the wheat anti-inflationary control laws: 
in short, a welcome coolness has relieved the heat of the summer. 
The great controversies have been abated; the divisive tendency has 
declined; the doubt as to whether America would continue down 
the path selected in foreign affairs has been removed; McCarthyism, 
a state of mind akin to ‘ preventive warism’, is on the decline; 
Secretary Acheson has, to his own astonishment, become almost a 
popular figure. 

Behind all this are a number of recent events, which have tended 
to relieve fear and to build a new sense of confidence that somehow 
we will get through all of this pain and strain without the great 
atomic war; a new confidence that the policy of patient containment 
_ of Russia may work after all. One event is the fact that Japan has 
been given a peace treaty and western Germany a promise of 
freedom, and Russia has not retaliated by launching the great war. 
On the contrary, the only reaction from the other side of the Iron 
Curtain to date has been an invitation in Korea to resume the truce 
talks. Another event is the rise of the North Atlantic Alliance to 
the point where the public generally begins to have some confidence 
in its practicability and its value. A third event is compounded of 
a series of recent official announcements which disclose substantial 
progress in the development of new weapons. 

May I review this series of recent announcements about new 
weapons? On August 21 the Navy announced the award of the 
first contract for a nuclear propelled submarine. On September 5 
the Air Force awarded a contract for a nuclear powered aircraft. 
On September 10 the Navy disclosed that autumn fleet manoeuvres 
would involve simulated use of tactical atomic weapons. On Sep- 
tember 10 the Air Force announced organisation of a pilotless 
bomber squadron. On September 17 the Army announced 
manoeuvres involving tactical atomic weapons. On September 18, 
Senator McMahon, Chairman of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, stated that small atomic bombs, usable on 
a battlefield for tactical purposes, can become as cheap as tanks. 
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Perhaps this may sound like sabre-rattling and anything but a 
basis for hope of avoiding war. However, the intimation that new 
battlefield weapons are so near; that manoeuvres involving their 
experimental use are scheduled by both Army and Navy, is, taken 
against the background of American thinking, a trend making 
definitely for peace, and for this reason: the period when the urge 
in America to use the atomic bomb against Russia was strongest 
was the period when the only bomb which existed was the big one, 
the one usable against cities and peoples, and the period when 
America had no faith in its alliances or in the ability to stem the 
tide of Russian expansion by any means except by war. It was a ~ 
period of fear. The emergence of new weapons on the horizon 
belongs to a period of declining fear. ’ 

America lost one kind of fear of Russia at San Francisco; 
America has been losing another kind of fear of Russia gradually 
over a long time, as Europe has risen and begun taking part in the 
rearmament of the west. America begins to lose its fear of the 
Russian land mass with the use of weapons which could help 
armies hold a front in Europe against an attack. To put it more 
simply, the issue always was really between those who believed 
there must be a war and those who believed that containnient of 
Russia without war was possible; every announcement of a new 
weapon’s development, and every further step in building alliances, 
reduces the strength of the inevitable war concept and increases 
faith in the possibility of some other way out. 

Confidence begins to replace fear as a determining factor in 
American public affairs. People begin to see that the policies of the 
past several years do have a purpose and are beginning to get 
somewhere. They come to realise that when Mr. Acheson was 
holding the line against those who wished to drop the big bomb 
on Moscow at once, he was doing it not out of sympathy for 
communism, but out of a conviction that there was some hope of 
working our way through the post-war power issue without war. 

That is the real reason, of course, why the western Republicans 
dropped their invitation to Senator McCarthy to attend their Santa 
Fé conference. Senator McCarthy belonged to the period of fear; 
he does not fit in this cooler, autumn atmosphere of a new faith, 
marked also by the discovery that while Democrats have mink coats 
of dubious propriety, Republicans are not paragons of total virtue 
either. I do not mean to imply for one moment that all is sweetness 
and light on the American side of the Atlantic—far from it. The 
danger of inflation has not been exorcised; the domestic issue 
between conservatism and liberalism is sharp and bitterly con- 
tested; the Republican Party is torn between its conservative and 
nationalist wing under Senator Taft, and its liberal and inter- 
nationalist wing, which looks longingly to General Eisenhower as its 
prospective standard bearer; the 1952 American presidential cam- — 
paign is getting under way: it is already a strenuous contest, What 
I do mean is that the element of fear which exacerbated and im- 
passioned the continuing issues, and which for a time made it seem 
impossible for a revival of reasonable co-operation in foreign policy 
between Republicans and Democrats, is declining. 

Such co-operation in essentials is again in constructive operation. 
In brief, foreign policy has not become an issue between the two 
parties as for a time seemed inevitable. It has instead been relegated 
to its normal American position of an issue within the parties. 

—Home Service 
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Three Men Who Dominate Greek Polities 


By BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


f 


OR the second time in eighteen months a general election in 
Greece has ended in stalemate: no single party has an absolute 
majority. Parliament does not reassemble until October 10, so 
there is plenty of time for the groupings and regroupings 
which are necessary in forming a government in these conditions. Almost 
_ anything can happen in the interim, and I do 


not, propose to spend much time in guessing at 
the result. In any case we do not-yet know how 
many seats the parties are going to get under 
the new voting system. Politics are largely a 


- matter of personality to the average Greek— 


whether he is the Athenian arguing over his 
coffee and gazoza at the café in the square, or 
the peasant holding forth on market day in his 


mountain village. And if you ask either of them - 


why he does not vote for Mr. A or Mr. B he 


_ will say it is because he does not like them— 


not because he does not hold with their politics. 
So, as you see, it is personalities which may 
affect coming events, and I think I can best 
describe the scene in Greece today by describ- 
ing the main figures in this election and what 
they stand for. 

Three men now dominate the situation, 
though none of them has got exactly what he 
wanted. First, there is Field-Marshal Papagos, 
the hero of two, wars, and an entirely new figure 
in politics. His party, the Greek Rally, obtained 
the highest vote—about thirty-five per cent., 
and he will probably get proportionately more 
seats. Then there is Sophocles Venizelos, the 
present Prime Minister. He is the son of the 
famous Eleftherios Venizelos, and like his father 
is the head of the Liberals—one of the great 
historic parties of Greece. They hold about 
twenty per cent. of the total vote. Thirdly, there 


is General Plastiras, who is a professional soldier as well as a politician. 
General Plastiras heads the Progressive Party, which polled twenty- 
four per cent. of the total votes cast during the election. 

The 


wind 


Field-Marshal Papagos—‘ probably the only 

really national figure in Greece todav ’—whose 

party, the Greek Rally, obtained the highest vote 
in the recent election 


emergence of This was one of 


monarchy. His position in Greece is smaller, perhaps, than that of 
General Eisenhower in the United States. But every established party 
knew it would be immensely strengthened if it could rope him in, just 
as both Republicans and Democrats are trying to get General Eisen- 
hower to stand for President. In the past year or so ambitious politicians 


—especially on the right—have made several 
attempts to get the Field-Marshal to enter 
politics because they knew it would be a high- 
powered band wagon to climb on to. A personal 
friend of his called Markezinis, who had a small 
party of his own, has been particularly active in 
this. But the Field-Marshal had always turned 
these offers down, and had actually said in 
public that he would not enter politics. In the 
summer his position was a little compromised 
by a row with the Palace, and as a result he 
resigned his military posts. But this did him no 
harm in the eyes of the republicans, and in any 
case the row did not then seem to have any 
political significance. Suddenly, a bare five 
weeks before polling day, he announced that he 
would stand at the election at the head of a party 
he called the Greek Rally. : 

In his election speeches the Field-Marshal, 
like General de Gaulle, has attacked what he 
calls the “regime of the parties ’—meaning the 
old traditional parties which have governed 
Greece for so long. But he has dinned in his 
intention of respecting the monarchy and the 
democratic constitution, and he has had the 
courage to tell the people some home truths— 
for instance, that they cannot depend on the 
Americans for everything. What he seems to 
want is a clean-up of the present political 
system, but a clean-up conducted on strictly 
constitutional lines. From the start, the Field- 


Marshal received the backing of a large section of the Athenian press, 
and supporters poured in from every side—notably from the populists, 
the party of the right, which has traditionally supported the monarchy. 


the 
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Sophocles. Venizelos, son of a famous father, 
head of the Liberals 


Field - Marshal Papagos 
as a political leader was 
something of a surprise 
to everyone. The Field- 
Marshal is an_ erect, 
soldierly person, a really 
national figure, probably 
the only one there is in 


Greece today. He is the- 


Commander - in - Chief 
who: finally put paid to 
the communists in 1949. 
He is also the Chief of 
Staff who—in spite of 
his difference with Lord 
Wavell—was responsible 
for the magnificent 
victories of the Greek 
army over the Italians in 
the winter of 1940. His 
integrity and ability have 
won him the respect of 
almost everyone. All his 
life until now he has re- 
mained outside politics, 
though he was known to 
be a supporter of the 


largest parties before the 
elections, and its leader, 
Constantine Tsaldaris— 
seeing his danger— 
bitterly attacked the 
Field-Marshal in the 
election campaign. He 
reminded him that he 
had said he would never 
enter politics, he be- 
littled his military 
achievements, and he 
even tried to get the 
elections postponed. But 
in spite of all this 
Tsaldaris and his 
Populists sank to a bare 
six per cent. of the votes, 
while the Field-Marshal 
and his Greek Rally won 
thirty-five per cent. 
Sophocles Venizelos, 
the Prime Minister and 
head of the Liberal Party, 
is an able man of wide ex- 
perience — incidentally, 
he is a quite unusually 


General Plastiras, 


“a professional soldier as well 
as a politician’, leader of the Progressive Party 
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good bridge player. During the past year he has had to rule the country 
with a minority government and has had a most difficult time of it. His 
party is republican by tradition and has a long history of opposition to 
the monarchy between the wars—in Greece, what you oppose is always 
more important than what you support. But the Liberals got into a 
difficult position, because when the communists attempted to seize power 
in 1943 and in the winter of 1944 to 1945, the country was forced to 
choose between becoming a satellite of Moscow and preserving the 
existing order of things. The existing order of things, of course, was a 
contitutional monarchy, and the Liberals—more credit to them, in my 
opinion—chose to sacrifice their principles and come out in support of 
monarchy. But the question of the monarchy was the one really 
important point on which they had differed from the Populists, the only 
other party of any importance at that time. The result is that since then 
there has been practically no 
difference between the pro- 
grammes of the two main 
parties, and this is why party 
politics became largely a 
matter of personalities. All the — 
same the Venizelos tradition 
means a great deal in Greece 
and that is why in my view the 
Liberals have maintained their 
position at these last elections 
and why they hold twenty per 
cent. of the votes. 

The third of these three 
men, General Plastiras, the 
leader of the Progressive Party, 
is a controversial but much 
respected figure. He looks like 
a typical cavalry officer of the 
Edwardian age, and has been 
in and out of politics for 
twenty years. He was one of 
the leaders of the 1922 revolu- 
tion against King Constantine. 
He was condemned to death in 
1935, and he spent the war 
interned by the Germans in 
France. In 1944 Mr. Churchill called him back to head the first Greek 
Government after the Civil War-because of his high standing in the 
country. Last year, in spite of his advanced age, he re-entered politics 


at the head of this new group known as the Progressives. Quite a 


number of moderate left-wing democrats and Venizelists came over 
to it, and it did very well for a new party, though it did not get a clear 
majority. For a time, people hoped that the Progressives would meet 
the crying need for a centre party—for.a third choice between the 
crypto-communists on the one side and the Liberals and Populists on 
the other. But a few months were enough to show that, in fact, there 
was really very little difference between the Progressives and the 
Liberals or the Populists except their names. In spite of this, General 
Plastiras has supplied a rallying point for many left-wing moderates 
who do not want to be classed as fellow-travellers. And his party has 
picked up many of those who are tired of the Liberals but are afraid 
that a Papagos government might lead to a military dictatorship, like 
that of General Metaxas in 1936. I am not surprised that the 
Progressives this time have become the second largest party with twenty- 
four per cent. of the votes. 

You will notice that I have not said much about the differences in 
programmes between these three parties. The real reason is that there 
are not any major differences except on the extreme left, represented 
by. the United Democratic Left group. All I need say about this party 
is that the communists and the cryptos were told by the Greek radio 
behind the iron curtain to vote for it, and they have duly done so. It got 
eleven per cent. of the votes, which probably represents fairly the 
strength of the communists in Greece today—the Communist Party 
itself has, of course, been declared illegal since the beginning of the civil 
war of 1947-9. It will be interesting to see who will actually sit for the 
United Democratic Left in Parliament, as many of their candidates are 
in prison—for instance, General Sarafis, the commander of ELAS 
during the occupation. The other non-communist parties of the left have 
practically disappeared, and two of their leaders, Mr. Papandreou and 
Professor Svolos, have actually lost their seats. Incidentally, Greece has 
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more ex-prime ministers alive today than any other country in Europe ~ 


except France, but I think it is unique for two ex-prime ministers— 
Mr. Tsouderos and Mr. Papandreou—to lose their seats. 

Even if Field-Marshal Papagos had got a few more votes and 
obtained a clear majority, I do not think it would necessarily have 
meant stable government in Greece. He has not had any previous 
experience of the job, or in the division of the spoils which follows 
every election in Greece, and his supporters might have drifted away. 
to other parties where prospects were brighter. What is more, the 
Greek Rally—being a new party—has not yet any party machinery or 
organisation. There is said to be some talk of fresh elections on a 
straight ballot, which might give the Field-Marshal a clear majority. 
If so, we shall see what will happen. If not, the Field-Marshal has 
said very clearly that he will not enter a coalition. In that case, 

the ‘alternatives before Greece 
now appear to be minority 
government by one of the three 
- leading parties or a coalition 
between Venizelos and _ his 
Liberals and Plastiras and his 
Progressives. The  Field- 
Marshal might possibly give 
friendly support to a coalition 
like this, but whether he did 
or not I do not think the 
record of the last few years 
suggests that it would last very 
long. On the other hand, 
government by minority is 
full of dangers because the 
balance might be held by~ the 
crypto-communists. The com- 
munists held the balance in the 
same sort of situation in 1936 
and that led to the dictatorship 
of General Metaxas. There is 
one more. risk in the Greek 
situation, and that is that the 
Field-Marshal’s more  en- 
thusiastic supporters might try 
to push him into a military 
coup. For obvious reasons this would be discouraged by the west—but 
such things are not always easy to prevent. 

At the best it looks as though Greece is in for another period of 
compromise and instability, and of course that is exactly the opposite 
of what the country needs. An unstable government brings democracy 
into disrepute and highlights the communist alternative. But apart from 
that, Greece desperately needs stability in order to reconstruct herself 
after ten years of war. Thanks to Marshall Aid, she is for the first time 
in her history in a position to carry out a scheme of economic 
development which might revolutionise her future. American missions 
are in Greece to help her do this. But plans of this kind demand 
continuity of government and, instead of that, Greece has recently had 
a political crisis and a new administration every few months, and the 
American missions are—not surprisingly—showing signs of impatience. 
To be fair to the Greeks, you have to admit that even the ablest states- 
man cannot provide stability unless he’is certain that he can hold his: 
supporters together and has got a secure majority—and those are two — 
things that no Greek leader has been lucky enough to have for some. 
considerable time. But that is no answer to the American taxpayer who - 
has to foot the bill for the reconstruction plans. It looks as if in Greece 
political stability is something dollars cannot buy. 
’ But Greece is not by any means a private American headache. 
When the Americans took over from us the responsibility of keeping 
the country this side of the iron curtain, it was only because we could 


. no longer afford to do it ourselves. Apart from all the other reasons, so 


long as we are interested in the Straits and the Suez Canal, we are 


‘bound to be interested in Greece. That is why elections there have a 


special importance to us. It is vital for us that stable democratic 
government should be the order of the day.—Home Service > 


The Medical Research Council Memorandum (No, 25) on The Social 

Consequences of Pneumoconiosis among Coalminers in South Wales by — 
P. Hugh-Jones and C. M. Fletcher has now been published by the — 
Stationery Office, price 1s. 9d. ' Pe hae irre Arta AG 
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The Price We Are Paying for Peace 


te By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


Y HEN we ask whether a settlement with Russia is possible, 

what do we really mean by that question? Do we mean 

a firm and stable agreement to live and let live? If so, 

what kind of agreement? Or do we mean, simply, a 

marked decrease in the international tension, a relaxation of the cold 
war? If so, for how long? Of course, we could get a settlement 
tomorrow on the Kremlin’s terms—by simply giving way in-everything. 
But this is presumably not the kind of settlement we mean. On the 
other hand, if we want to attach our own conditions to a settlement, 
what are our conditions? Does anybody know? And would the condi- 


: tions of all the members of, say, the North Atlantic Alliance, even 


if they could be listed, be identical? 


_ The Crucial Question 


I ask these questions not to answer them but to indicate the deep 
confusion of thought in our attitude towards what we call the Russian 
problem, or the communist problem. It seems to me that there is only 
one real question to be asked and answered; and that is, quite simply, 
whether, with or without a formal and definitive settlement, we in the 
West can go on living in the same world with Russia without paying 
too high a price for peace. The price we are paying for peace at the 
moment is very high. It includes, as we understand it, the burden of 
rearmament; it includes the Soviet annexation of the Baltic States 
and other lands bordering the pre-war Soviet Union; it includes the 
sovietisation of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Albania, part of Germany, and part of Austria; it includes tolerating 
‘the ingenious and unremitting efforts on the part of the Kremlin to 
undermine the economies of all non-communist states. All this in 
Europe alone. 

So far we have paid this price, partly because of a profound and 
reasonable dread of embroiling the world in another major war; partly 
because by the time we realised the extent of the Kremlin’s blackmail 
we considered ourselves, rightly or wrongly, too weak to back our 
protests with force. But supposing the day comes fairly soon, as it 
should, when we shall consider ourselves strong enough to issue an 
ultimatum to the Kremlin, open or concealed, shall we then be prepared 
to go on paying this high price for a very uneasy and incomplete peace? 

I myself should say not. What is more to the point, perhaps, is that, 
I think, the Kremlin would also say not. In other words, many signs 
are now accumulating to suggest that the Kremlin sees the day coming 
when, if it continues in its present policies, it will be confronted with 
some sort of an ultimatum from the North Atlantic powers which will 
force it either to fight or back down. It is not part of my brief to 
speculate on the conditions likely to be attached to any such ultimatum. 
I. am concerned here not with the western attitude, but with the 
Soviet attitude, and to what exent, if any, the Soviet attitude of the 
past few years may be modified by the visibly growing strength of 
the west. Because unless the Soviet attitude and Soviet pretensions 
are in some sense modified in future, it is clear that sooner or later there 


_ will be war. On the other hand, I think it is equally true to say that 


unless we in the west are quick to recognise any such modification and 
are ready to adapt our own attitude to take swift advantage of it, there 
will still be war. For, at the moment, our own attitude has become 
so rigid that any attempt by the Soviet Government to relax its 
pressure and pave the way to negotiation is likely to be regarded as 


. nothing more than a trap. The Kremlin by its past conduct is itself 


to blame for this rigid attitude of ours; but we owe it to ourselves 
to keep clear heads and flexible minds. Unless we do this the blame 
for inevitable catastrophe will be partly ours. 


I do not think I need argue whether or not the Kremlin is aware. 


of the growing strength of the west, based on the fabulous resources 
of America. Its own actions show that it is indeed aware. The capacity 
of the Politburo for self-delusion about the outside world is very great; 
but it is not infinite. For a long time, there’ is no doubt at all, it 
allowed itself to be deceived by its own Marxist preconceptions, fortified 
by the sycophantic reports of its foreign agents and envoys, into 


believing that America was much closer to a disastrous slump and 
western Europe much closer to total collapse than, in fact, was the 
case. I find it hard to forgive those people who dismiss the Kremlin’s 
day-dreams with a smile of superior complacency. There have been 
times when we ourselves, those of us who are not Marxists, have 
found the /outlook pretty desperate; and how many of us today can 
speak with absolute confidence about the future, Russia or no Russia, 
war or no war? 

The state of western Europe is not healthy. The forces of disruption 
are formidable, indeed. They vary from country to country. In France 
a too-general mood of selfish irresponsibility obstructs the building 
of a strong society. In Italy the very rich threaten by their almost total 
lack of public spirit, or even commonsense, to drive the poor to 
desperation. In England the workers, tasting power, show a frightening 
absence of awareness that power carries obligations and that national 
prosperity, no matter which section of the population is to benefit 
from it, depends absolutely on hard work. In America the uncontrolled 
economy, with its standing threat of a slump, is liable at any moment 
to throw into confusion the affairs of other, more vulnerable nations, 
who may be linked with it. If this is the picture which presents 
itself to an Englishman, how can the Russian communists, with 
their profound conviction of the inevitability of revolution, have 
possibly helped believing that, with luck and good management, they 
would be able to bring the shaky structure of western Europe crashing 
to the ground? 

This is not a digression. We cannot begin to appreciate the Kremlin’s 
attitude today and the possibilities of change tomorrow unless we have 
a clear idea of the world picture as seen by Moscow on the eve of the 
cold war. It was a picture of beautiful simplicity. America was heading 
for a slump which would bring ruin to those countries which depended 
on her aid. For fear of precipitating a major war, for which they were 
not ready, neither America nor Britain would interfere in eastern 
Europe. The rise of nationalist feeling in Africa, Asia, and the Middle 
East was constituting a formidable embarrassment to western interests, 
and had only to be exploited by Moscow to add to that chaos which is 
favourable to communism. And so ‘the Soviet Foreign Office had 
one major task: to encourage the dissension and discouragement arising 
from these and other tensions, stopping short only at provoking a 
major war. 


Overplaying the Hand 

Now things have changed, and the Kremlin has to think again. 
Unless some fearful disaster overtakes the western economy (for which 
the Kremlin will continue to hope), Russia will be forced increasingly 


_on to the defensive, at least for some years to come. By overplaying 


its hand, the Politburo has brought about the very situation it most 
dreaded: the unified resolution of the Atlantic Pact; the rapid recovery 
of western Germany and Japan and their acceptance by the west as 
allies; the determination, after Korea, to put an end, cost what it may, 
to Soviet expansion, no matter how heavily disguised; and, as part of 
all this, the colossal rearmament of the United States, which, very soon, 
and quite apart from atom bombs, will put the military power of the 
Soviet Union in the shade—so great is the difference between American 
and Soviet production. 

All these developments hold dangers for us: it is no use blinking 
them, and the Kremlin is aware of them and hopes sooner or later to 
profit by them. But they are not immediate dangers, and, with the 
exercise of rather more statesmanship and imagination than our leaders 
have hitherto displayed, they could, be controlled. To Russia, on the 
other hand, they spell immediate danger. We hear a great deal about 
the size of the Soviet armed forces; but we hear very little about the 
overwhelming superiority of American production. Last year, before 
her armament drive got under-way, America was producing 90,000,000 
tons of steel a year to Russia’s 27,000,000; 300,000,000 tons of oil to 
Russia’s 37,000,000, while Stalin’s plan for 1960 ‘at the earliest, is 
60,000,000 tons of steel and 60,000,000 tons of oil’. 
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Further, although Russia has what is, by our standards, a colossal 
standing army, to the Kremlin it does not look so large. Our vision 
in the west is of a vast, mysterious land mass from: which at any 
moment, at any point, a host of armour may debouch, supported by a 
cloud of aircraft. The vision of the Politburo is rather different. Sitting 
in Moscow, they see a huge and vulnerable perimeter, which cannot 
possibly be defended all along its length, and which may be pierced 
disastrously at any point by the forces of a hostile world. 

It is as well to bear this inverted picture in mind. It should also 
be remembered that although the Soviet Union never disarmed, as the 
west disarmed, after the last war, and has ever since maintained a 
great army and air force, now re-equipped, even there demobilisation 
was very considerable; and I think it is true to say that at no time since 


the war has there been a rearmament drive to compare in intensity and 


scope with the drive now forced on America and the rest of us by 
the Kremlin’s foreign policy. 

My own belief is that the Kremlin not only dreads the prospect of 
a great war for many years to come, but, further, that it is very 
frightened of being forced into an entirely new armament drive to cope 
with what is happening over here. This may sound absurd in view of 
the immense preponderance, at this moment, of Soviet arms. But 
the fact remains that, at this moment, the Soviet Union is spending 
a great deal of its energy and resources—material and human—not in 
immediate arms production, but in long-term capital development, to 
form a basis for a far stronger economy in ten years’ time. A sudden 
switch from these long-term plans to anew rearmament drive would 
upset the whole planned economy and endanger its future develop- 
ment. It is because of all this, to say nothing-of the war-weariness and 
crisis-weariness of the Russian people, that I myself expect to see a 
gradual easing of the Kremlin’s pressure on the outside world. Indeed, 
as I see it, the Politburo has no choice between going to war at once, 
while they still have superiority in numbers, and resigning themselves 
to a new period of consolidation with an eye to developing the internal 
strength of the Soviet Union and trying to put its new sphere of 
influence in Europe and Asia into better shape. I have never believed 
that the Kremlin wanted a major war with the west: it wanted only 
the fruits of war without war. And the day is rapidly approaching 
when it will be unable even to entertain the idea of such a war. 

At the moment, as I see it, the best-informed opinion in Moscow 
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must be divided between fear that the colossal machine it has called 


into being by its own crassness, the American war machine, wll: get 
out of control, and a hope that with a lessening of the tension the 
west will get tired of rearming and: blunder into the long-awaited 
economic crisis. We, on the other side, may be aware of both these 
possibilities and determined to frustrate them. There is one thing that 
is clear. If, as I believe, the Kremlin is in the process of modifying 
its aggressive policy, this will be due to one thing and one thing only: 
the new display of resolution and strength on the part of the west. 
It is too late to argue about the rights and wrongs of this terrible 
quarrel. I have no doubt at all that historians will find us partly to” 
blame. But the fact remains that it is now a life-and-death quarrel, and 
nobody in his senses flings away his life, or refuses to defend himself, 
because he has sometimes sinned. In a word, if there is a settlement, 
in the sense of an easing of the tension and even negotiated agreements 
with Moscow, this will come because we have rediscovered our strength 
—and kept it. 
This, for the time being, is all we dare look forward to. So long 
as the government of Russia continues to believe in Bolshevism it 
will, and must, continue to work for the ultimate disruption of non- 
communist societies everywhere. But we do not know how long the 
Leninist faith will last. Already it has been modified by a resurgence 
of Russian nationalism, or imperialism, which places the survival of a 
strong Russia before the spread of world revolution. Even if this present 
regime survives indefinitely, that process may continue. And to those 
who say there is no point in a temporary settlement desired by the 
Kremlin for tactical reasons in the determined and devious struggle for 
the spread of communism, I would answer this: that to believe that 
the Kremlin, even under its present rulers, will retain unimpaired for 
ever their Leninist faith is to be more than half a Leninist oneself. 
If by working for an easing of the tension we can achieve peace for ten 
years we shall have won a breathing space in which many things may 
happen. For one thing is certain: nothing stands still. If the Kremlin 
cannot go forward except through world war, then it will have to go 
backwards, nobody can tell how far. : 
It is because of this that I believe that the price we now pay for 
peace, though greater than we need have paid had we shown more 
sense in the past, is not now too high, and will gradually decrease. 


—European Service 
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Portraits from the Two Rhodesias 


By PATRICK 


ROM < horizon to horizon, like a calm sea, the land runs flat. 
It is appalling. From the air the horizon bends and fades in 
a vast circle, like a mark drawn with a pencil and ruler. 
There is a thin line drawn across it, going nowhere, doing 
nothing; it is a road and you can see nothing move on it. The flatness 


is covered with a thin forest of twisted and stunted trees; it is a dark 


and dreary green. 

But coming up and out of this plain there is what looks like an 
escape of steam. It rises vertically, moving slowly. And then you see 
that a great silver river, cut and splintered with islands, is pouring 
over a cliff and roaring and boiling down into a deep ravine. It is 
one of the most splendid things that the world has to show. The water 
leaps in a great, slow, gentle arc over the cliff and the rounded rocks, 
and disappears a couple of hundred feet sheer into the earth, into_a 
wavering crack a mile long—so that you cannot ever see this fall all 
at once except from an aeroplane. And the air is full of mist and drops 
of water that rise in a tall white cloud, and all the trees drip all the year 
round and your ears are filled with a satisfying thunder and you can 
sit for an hour alone and watch the water feather and break and change 
shape as it leaps off its shelf and disappears into the wet darkness 
below. This is the great Zambesi River. And this is the greatest waterfall 
in the world, the Victoria Falls. Beside it is a country town called 
Livingstone, and this is where visitors arrive when they fly to the 
Rhodesias. The Zambesi is the friendly frontier between the self- 
governing colony of Southern Rhodesia and the Protectorate of 
Northern Rhodesia. 
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But flying is a deceptive business and we were not meant to judge 
the land from these inhuman heights. For, oddly enough, this is a 
perfectly habitable place and British people who come to live here, 
usually develop, within six months, the sort of patriotism and love for 
this great inland stretch of Africa that the Irish used to have for the 
idea of Ireland. It is true that they do not abandon their loyalty to 
Britain or the Crown, but Rhodesia becomes their country, their only 


homeland, in a way it seldom does in, say, Kenya. In both Northern 


and Southern Rhodesia, a large proportion of them are Afrikaners from 
the Union of South Africa who do not, perhaps, share this enthusiasm; 
but there is in Rhodesia a sort of youth and freshness in the air, an 
excitement and exhilaration that we in Britain have almost forgotten. 
I think parts of America in the nineteenth century must have been 
something like this. I am told Texans still feel like it. The future looks 
wonderful and the horizons limitless. 

These two countries are not without their controversies. There is 
the question of whether they should federate and whether they should 
cut loose from the Colonial Office, and as always in British Africa there 
is the thing called the Native Problem which hangs over the lives of 
Europeans as the prospect of war hangs over ours. But I do not want 
to discuss politics. I want to discuss these new countries and their 
peoples. 

A mile or so from those colossal falls, there is Livingstone. It is raw 
and unpretentious. It has a slightly wild west air as if there should be 


horses and dirt instead of rich cars and an asphalt road. The houses 
and shops are only bungalows with pillared porches. Unlike European 
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towns, it looks as if it had all the world to sprawl across. Its great street 
is almost empty; and it seems to be always Sunday afternoon. But in 
“one corner of this town, that did not seem foreign or strange, the 
Paramount Chief of Barotseland was holding a dance. He is a distin- 
guished, grey-haired old man who rules about a fifth of Northern 
Rhodesia—a stony, unrewarding land where only a few white traders 
and officials live alongside the Africans. He was in Livingstone on a 
ceremonial visit. He sat under a little thatched roof and-his people 
knelt when they spoke to. him. About 500 Africans stood in a great 
circle; they all wore European elothing of a sort, but brightly coloured 
and unconventional. 

A man was running up and down the circle, kicking up the dust, 
his knees bent a little, darting to and fro like a desperate beast in a 
cage. He was dressed all over in a suit of knitted string that hid his 
face and hands. A black, disturbing mask sloped on his forehead, so 
that ‘his head seemed thrown back to look without any hope at the sky. 
Painted and carved on it there was the bare outline of a face; its stiff 
expression was one of cruel despair—the sort of damned face you 
never forget, but made of a few white lines and a gaping mouth and 
blind empty eyes. Every now and again he flicked forward and touched 
the ju-ju—the magic charm—which was in a little beaded gourd held 
at arm’s length by a small boy. Half clowning and half ceremonious, 
he climbed to the top of two poles stuck in the ground and then twisted 
and wriggled on a leather thong stretched between the two. A group of 
men and women in the crowd sang a verse of song over and over again 
while a man lightly fingered a drum and the crowd watched intently. 
There was something here I did not understand, and the glistening 
motor-cars swished past on the road, each with its following plume 
of dust, and the slender, somehow tragic, figure in the air bent and 
turned and waved its arms and legs against the blazing white sun. 

Soon after this bewildering introduction, I visited a European 
farm about sixty miles from the capital of Southern Rhodesia. A 
young Englishman who had fought in the R.A.F. farmed some 3,000 
acres. He had a couple of Europeans to help him and a labour force of 
some forty Africans. It is quite a modest farm out there. He lived in a 
thatched house built to look like an English farm and it stood in a 
garden where roses and rockeries and lawns fought a losing battle 
against the shortage of water. But outside the garden there was little 
of England. He chose the pockets of good land and grew tobacco on 
these and he was doing very well. He owned three or four shallow 
valleys and they were littered with the unvarying trees. The valleys 
looked untidy, they had a half-finished, half-abandoned air, and the 
piles of granite rocks that pushed out of the ground looked from a 
distance like ruins. 

One of the reasons why this farm—and it is a good farm—is 
undeveloped is the shortage of labour. We have nothing left in England 
to compare with the relationship between the white farmer and his 
African employees. Among the 
majority of the Rhodesian Africans 
the profit motive simply does not 
appear to work. They do not want 
to grow rich and rise above their 
comrades. They have no fear of 
unemployment because any one of 
them can get a job at almost any 
farm for the asking. They ask very 
little of life except food and home- 
brewed beer and a wife or two and 
abundant leisure. Some, it is true, 
want a bicycle and a smart suit and 
a broad-brimmed trilby for Sun- 
days, but apparently they want 
none of these things badly enough 
to change their way of life. Most 
of these farmers will tell you that 
the Africans have no pride in their 
~work, that they have no respect or 
affection for the land they till, even 
if it is their own. But really they 
are like aliens or visitors in their © 
own land; their rights and respon- 
sibilities are limited; they can no 
longer range over empty hills and 
valleys driving herds of cattle, 
seeking sweet grass and water, so 
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Watched by an intent audience, Barotse pole-dancers 
perform at Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia 
Photographs: Patrick O’ Donovan 
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they retaliate, unconsciously, and sink the new farmers in a great sea 
not of hostility but of indifference. 

The ‘ boys ’—some of them old, old men—live here in groups of huts 
that they built themselves in three or four days. Their day’s work 
begins at five and usually peters out at about eleven—except during 
planting or harvesting. After that you can usually find them sitting in 
family groups in the shade of their thin walls, sitting quite still and 
murmuring among themselves. Or there may be a group of men with 
their hats on, gambling in the dust while the women poke about among 
the cooking-pots. At the week-ends the men sit and drink the beer 
they have made during the week and maybe sing and dance a little, or 
bicycle off to visit friends 
and do the same. If they 
grow tired of the farm or 
angry with their fellows or 
feel badly treated, they 
move on and build another 
hut somewhere else. 

Between the farmer and 
his “ boys’ there is continual 
petty warfare; the farmer 
tries to get a full day’s work 
out of his workers; with his 
friends in the evening he 
discusses them with the 
querulous persistence of 
pre-war hostesses discussing 
their servants. The ‘ boys’, 
on the other hand, seem to 
regard the white without 
bitterness as the perfectly 
legitimate victim for small 
dishonesties and minute de- 
ceptions. With his enormous 
house and car and side-table 
covered with delicious 
bottles and a cupboard full 
of clothes, he must seem so 
immeasurably, so inexplic- 
ably rich that he cannot 
really mind the loss of a few hours’ work or a few shillings here and 
there. The climax of this endless tug-of-war comes on pay day. On this 
farm they paid from a little office that had a sort of railway ticket office 
window in its side. A house boy went to where a piece of scrap-iron 
hung from a branch, and started banging and clanging it until someone 
shouted to him to shut up. Then up from the huts there drifted a 
couple of dozen Africans in old army jackets or faded shirts; they came 
and stood round the window. 

A tall and handsome young man was first. I remember 
he had on a R.A.F. jacket, and he stood and smiled 
politely and asked for an advance of £6 to send to his 
family in Nyasaland. He was very religious, called himself 
an apostle, and sometimes stood for quite a time in the 
fields singing hymns. The farmer said that if he produced 
the letter ready, he would put in £6 and post it, but no, 
the young man walked sadly away. There was quite a 
group of smiling old men who wanted chits giving them 
permission to brew beer for the next week-end. He chose 
five of them, and they got them. One wanted to throw up 
his job because he said the other workers were not fair; 
another said that his tickets had been wrongly marked and 
that he had really worked five, not four, days last week; 
another wanted £4 to get married on. It was like a pay 
parade in some fantastic military unit that consisted 
entirely of cheerful and unreliable old soldiers. Then the 
two Englismen went back to the inspection of their fields 
and seed beds and they were jn bed by 9.30 in the evening. 
As they turned out the lights in the sitting-room with its 
battle engravings and pieces of English china, a faint sound 
of drumming came from the huts behind ‘the trees. 

For a stranger all this was somehow disturbing, though 
almost everyone there séemed to think it natural enough. 
But whatever it is, it is not dull, this spectacle of a new 
country being added to the world, with its future still to be 
decided.—Home Service 


Pay day at the office window of a farm in 
Southern Rhodesia 
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A B.B.C. Birthday 


N Saturday the B.B.C. celebrates the fifth birthday of a unique 

institution, the Third Programme. In using the word unique, 

we are not of course suggesting that it is either perfect or 

unchallengeable. Indeed Lord Reith, whose views on broad- 
casting deserve the highest respect, wrote in his evidence for the 
Beveridge Committee that ‘The Third Programme, positively and 
negatively, is objectionable. It is a waste of a precious wavelength; much 
of its matter is too limited in appeal: the rest should have a wider 
audience. Its absence is taken to condone the absence of policy else- 
where; it is an easy way out’. On the other hand, the Beveridge 
Committee did not sustain Lord Reith’s objections and the Programme 
has been paid the flattery of imitation in Italy and elsewhere overseas. 
But, despite such pieces of flattery, it is in fact a kind of programme 
which could scarcely be handled except by a Corporation like ours. To 
the advertisers who support sponsored programmes its type of appeal 
to listeners is far too narrow; to nations where broadcasting is the 
handmaid of propaganda the Programme’s freedom from the tyranny 
of the ‘news’ and the official pronouncements would be unwelcome. 
But its existence has enabled the B.B.C. to present great music, master- 
pieces of the stage, works specially written by the best of our living 
poets for broadcasting, and lectures containing valuable contributions 
to general knowledge. It has of course its blind spots. It has not been 
very successful in the field of humour; and the ideal method of presenting 
controversy has perhaps not yet been found. 

Apart from Lord Reith the Programme has not lacked critics. But 
it may be remarked that when a London evening newspaper printed 
an attack on it a surprising number of its readers rallied to the defence. 
Lord Reith’s charges might no doubt be answered with the considera- 
tion that it is after all only the character of the Programme, which is 
not, like the others, tied to a number of fixed points, that enables the 
best products of artistry to be justly treated. However, the main charge, 
to which Lord Reith also gave his authority, is that the Programme is 
too limited in appeal. It can only be answered, one supposes, a little 
sadly, that if the majority of listeners are unwilling to give sustained 
attention to what is—judged by the highest standards—the finest, then 
so much the worse for the majority. Moreover it must be said in all 
fairness that initially the reception of the Third Programme was poor 
in many parts of the country and not until the new transmitter at 
Daventry was built recently were listeners, even in the London area, 
able to hear it adequately. However, be that as it may, nobody will 
pretend that its appeal is other than to a minority—as is the appeal of 
most good books, of symphony music, and of intelligent plays. Yet it 
is always a minority that has made the revolutions in history. 

From its own point of view THE LISTENER cannot fail to be grateful 
to the Third Programme and pay its individual tribute on its fifth 
birthday. The large number of good talks given in that Programme 
has assisted us in making each week a selection which should not fail 
to be of interest to some portion of the reading public. These talks are 
not meant to be academic exercises for experts. The speakers themselves 
would not pretend that they are offering novelties to those already 
familiar with the subjects which they are discussing. But those who lay 
claim to catholic minds, to the kind of outlook that the best of our 
schools and universities foster, are able through such talks to keep in 
touch with the latest developments in their own age. And to say that 
we are always ready to receive such enlightenment is, after all, only to 
say that we are willing to remain alive. 
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What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcast comments on the general election 


THE’ ANNOUNCEMENT OF A British General Election in October has 
elicited much comment in eastern Europe. A commentator in Vienna’s 
“Russian Hour’ said: ; 

One would not be mistaken in regarding this decision to go to the 
country as evidence of the crisis into which the unconditional sub- 
mission of the so-called British Labour Party to American dictation 
has plunged the once mighty British Empire. 3 


A Polish view was broadcast by Warsaw radio: = 


The Labour Party came to power in 1945 with a pseudo-socialist 


programme. In the present election, the Labour Party is putting forward 
the slogan—‘ Britain needs four billion, seven hundred million pounds 
for rearmament’, The Labour Party will thus ask the nation to support 


a policy of higher taxation with stationary wages. The Conservatives are © 


more frank with their programme, demanding higher armament Pro- 
duction and inflationary policy and the removal of the slight restrictions 
which Labour has placed on the capitalist system in Britain. 


And, finally, a west German newspaper, Deutschland-Union-Dienst, 
says that the British Prime Minister has decided on the election so that 
the Conservatives, if they come to power, will carry responsibility for 
the serious economic difficulties expected in Britain this winter. 

The outcome of the three-power talks in Washington was set before 
Moscow’s listeners at home and abroad in a considerable number of 
commentaries. One, quoting from Pravda, had this to say: ; 

Net only the general outlines and directions of the aggressive plans 
of American imperialism but also the main places d’armes from which 
it intends to unleash a new world war have long since been defined. 
This role in the Far East ‘is assigned to Japan and in Europe to western 
Germany. In signing the military pact with Japan at San Francisco the 
United States ruling circles pursued their course aiming at the con- 
version of. Japan into the main springboard and spearhead of aggression 
in the Far East. The decisions taken at Washington mean that American 
imperialism is also carrying to its logical conclusion its policy of con- 
verting western Germany into the main springboard and spearhead. of 
imperialist aggression in Europe. 

Another Moscow commentator, broadcasting 
Washington plot’, said: 

Millions of people throughout the world who are striving to avert 
the’ threat"of a new war see more and more clearly the real aims of the 
so-called ‘grand strategy’ of Washington and London. It is directed 
towards the revival of those very same dark forces which launched the 
second world war, and the liquidation of which required so much 
sacrifice on the part of the Soviet and other peace-loving peoples. _ 
The reference in the Washington statement to the Austrian peace 

treaty drew from commentators in Vienna’s ‘ Russian Hour’ broadcast 
statements that the Soviet Union would not accept a treaty which ‘ turns 
Austria into a victim and a vassal of the western warmongers’ on the 
model of Japan and western Germany. One speaker declared that 
negotiations had been broken off in 1950 and 1951 
because the Western Powers categorically refused to give. any guarantees 


that after the conclusion of the treaty their troops would be withdrawn 
from Austria. 


on ‘the warmongers’ 


On the other hand, a Belgrade commentator, discussing the Austrian 


treaty, said that the signing of such a treaty would be fraught with 
difficulty because it would mean the withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
thereby removing any excuse for keeping Soviet soldiers in Hungary 
and Rumania. 

which are the only guarantee for the execution of Soviet policy in these 


countries and the only means for the continuation of pressure on 
Yugoslavia. 


In connection with the Washington meeting, both Soviet and satellite 
radio and press have given a good deal of prominence to the speech 
made by Grotewohl, the Prime Minister of eastern Germany, during 
which he made some new proposals for all-German elections. Com- 
menting on it, Moscow radio declared: 


Grotewohl’s speech is a call for help by the German nation, whose. 
existence is threatened by the perilous policy of the Bonn Government. 
There can be no doubt that this appeal will be heard by all progressive 
mankind. The peoples of the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies 
and the peace-loving peoples of all countries are defending the peaceful 
settlement of thé German problem, the re-establishment of German 
unity, the conclusion of a German peace treaty and the consequent 
withdrawal of all occupation troops. ; (ke ree eae 
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Did You Hear That? 


TRIBUTE TO THE ‘NEW YORK TIMES’ 
PAYING A TRIBUTE to the New York Times, ELMER DAVIS said in a 
Third Programme broadcast: ‘Adolph S. Ochs made the Times 
of today, taking over a moribund property fifty-five years ago, and 
bringing it back to life in contradiction of all expert expectation. 
But there were other men whose influence is still felt: Henry J. 
Raymond, who founded the paper in 1851, happened to have ideas 
~ much like those which inform the 
Times of today, but which were : Ses 
almost unknown in the journalism 
_ of his time. It was a time of violent 
political partisanship, with the 
passions rising which brought on 
the Civil War a decade later; 
editors were partisans, and a news- 
paper was still the personal organ 
of its editor; and journalistic con- 
troversy was conducted with a 
violent personal invective, a dis- 
regard for any consideration of 
decency and fair play. It was no 
_ unusual sight in those days to see 
ya couple of newspaper editors 
horse-whipping each other on 
Broadway. 

‘Raymond had been trained under 
the most influential and perhaps 
the most vituperative editor of the 
time—Horace Greeley—but he was 
himself a man of a-very different 
type. He believed in presenting the 
facts on both sides of a case; he 
believed in being fair to your 
political opponents, in assuming 
that they might be honest men 
acting from mistaken motives. In 
the first issue of the paper he 
wrote: “We do not mean to write 
as if we were in a passion unless 
that shall really be the case; and we 
shall make it a point to get into a 
passion as rarely as possible”. It turned out that there was a public 
for such a paper in New York of that day, and Raymond’s Times was 
soon a great success. 

‘But Raymond had the defects of his qualities. *“ Whenever I write 
a sentence”, he once said, “I cannot help seeing before I get to the 
end how only partially true it is”. This is doubtless the characteristic 
of a logician and epistemologist, but it is not the way to write effective 
and influential newspaper editorials. Raymond’s newspaper was better 
than Greeley’s—fairer and more honest—but it never had anything 
like Greeley’s influence on public opinion. Moreover, Raymond was 
unable to keep out of politics; and his temperament (in a time of bitter 
and one-sided partisanship) did not make him a successful politician. 
But he did establish the principle that journalism could be accurate 
and fair in content and decent in manner without inviting bankruptcy. 

‘ After Raymond’s death the Times was taken over by his partner 
and business manager, George Jones—the first conspicuous example 
of the modern, business-office type of newspaper proprietor, and an 
almost ideal specimen of the type. He gave his editors so much freedom 
that they once supported a presidential candidate to whom’ he was 
personally opposed; and he gave them full support, at great financial 
hazard, in the only real crusade the Times has ever undertaken in 
its hundred years of history—the overthrow of the Tweed Ring in 
New York, probably the most malodorous government that has ever 
disgraced any American city. After that, the Times rather rested on 
its laurels. It was Jones’ pride that while he conducted the paper 
no one was ever asked to subscribe to it or to advertise in it. The 
Times’ news service was not as good as the Herald’s, its editorial page 
was not as good as the Sun’s, and it abhorred, and could not practise, 


The bombed ruins of the Berghof and the buildings surrounding it, the 
mountain stronghold of Hitler and his intimates 


anyway, the new techniques of what was to become known as yellow 
journalism which had been brought. in by Pulitzer and were later to be 
embellished by Hearst. The Times was, in short, like one of those 
unspecialised animals of whom the biologists tell us—or used to tell us 
—the umnspecialised animals who are doomed to extinction because 
they are not strong enough to fight or fast enough to get away. 

“So long as Jones lived the dry rot was not apparent; but after 

his death the paper went rapidly 
x = > down hill until, in 1896, it had a © 
circulation of only 9,000 and was 
losing 1,000 dollars a day. Then 
there appeared a man who had 
made‘ a success of a small paper in 
| a small city, and after looking over 
the Times decided that he could 
make it go, even though the unani- 
mous expert opinion of New York 
journalism held that he could not. 
This was Adolph S. Ochs, of 
Chattanooga. And as one of his 
editors, who had been there before 
and was there for many years after- 
wards, put it: “ The day before he 
came we were going down; the day 
after we turned right around and 
started going back up” 

“Some editorial attitudes have 
been traditional. The Times used 
to call itself an independent demo- 
cratic newspaper; it was also a 
conservative newspaper, and as 
time went on the conservatism and 
independence became more notice- 
able than the democracy. It sup- 
ported President Cleveland - with 
real fervour; President Wilson on 
his foreign but not always on his 
domestic policies; and President 
Roosevelt with a temperate and 
continually diminishing enthusiasm 
till it opposed him the last two 
times he was re-elected. Yet the Times’ conservatism has been over- 
estimated, and particularly the conservatism of Adolph Ochs. For a 
time radicals regarded him as a sort of personal devil, but in fact he 
was far less conservative than other New York newspaper publishers 
who escaped the attention that he got simply because they were less 
successful. 

“Once in a while the Times’ editorial page does say something and 
says it well. And the Times’ editorial policy has been not only consistent 
but vigorous ever since Woodrow Wilson’s day. That is the advocacy of 
American co-operation with the western European democracies. It 
has always been clear to the editors of the Times, whoever they may 
have been, that such a policy is imperative not only on cultural and 
moral grounds but as a matter of American self-interest. Considering 
the immense change in American sentiment and American thinking on 
this matter in the past dozen years, it may be that in this case, at least, 
the Times has been an instrument of political education ’. 


TOUR ROUND THE BERGHOF 

There is a proposal that Hitler’s mountain stronghold, the Berghof, 
should be blown up lest it become a shrine. LIONEL BIRCH, who has 
just visited it, spoke on the subject in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

* All day long’, he said, ‘ the mixed crowd of Europeans kept moving 
up the mountain, and the road to Hitler’s Obersalzberg looked as 
though the roads to the Battersea Pleasure Gardens and the Nuremberg 
Rally had converged: Bavarian families in their Sunday best, swinging 
picnic baskets and dragging reluctant toddlers behind them; hikers of 
various nations with set, five-mile-per-hour faces; charabancs throwing 
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out snatches of songs in Italian, Swiss, and Swedish on to the roadside; 
everybody sweating and cursing; everybody looking as though they were 
in a hurry to get to the greatest show on earth—before the curtain came 
down or before the whole thing blew up. F } 

‘The show itself, as you discover when you arrive at the ledge in 
the mountain, consists simply of the bombed ruins of the seven build- 
ings which made up the houses where Hitler and his most intimate 
friends lived. Just seven ruined buildings, spaced out on the slopes of 
a mountain, with an acre or two of flowering wilderness around each 
of them—that is all. Yet, however hardened you may be to bomb 
damage, the first-sight of this devastated settlement does make you 
gasp. For one thing, the place looks as if it had been bombed only 
yesterday. The unswept glass crackles under your shoes, the plaster from 
the ceilings plops on to your shoulder, and the strip of wallpaper (it 
* looks as though it once had roses on it, but it is quite bleached now), 
flaps in the breeze that comes in through the contorted window frame. 

‘The first building you see is the Platterhof, a former luxury hotel, 
where the less important of Hitler’s visitors stayed, but the next building 
down the lane, which eventually leads to Hitler’s own house, is a very 
different affair. It was the barracks of picked men of the S.S. Deutsch- 
land Regiment. a : 

‘Beyond, and on the safe side of the S.S. Barracks, is the twisted 
skeleton of the house that used to belong to Hermann Goering. The 
effect here is as though a giant had taken the house in his hands and 
tried to wring it out like a wet towel. It is so shattered that the sight- 
seers do not even go into it. They stand and stare at one of two large 
holes in the ground, now filled to the brim with black water, some 
twenty yards away from the house itself. One of these waterholes is 
Goering’s former swimming bath; the other is the crater of a bomb. 
. So following the tourists round down the hill—we were getting 
warmer now and could actually see Hitler’s house, the Berghof—we 
came to the cottage of Goering’s next door neighbour, Martin Bormann. 
There was willowherb growing nicely in the floor of his sitting room. 
The building after that—the last port of call before the Berghof—is 
curiously intact. It is, in fact, the guest house which Hitler requisitioned 
for the people he liked best as his next door neighbours—the Gestapo, 
whose job, it seems, was to cordon off the immediate precincts of the 
Berghof. And so to the final mecca of the tourists and sightseers and 
pilgrims: the cracked shell of the Berghof, Hitler’s own house, a house 
with what is probably one of the finest views in the world. 

‘ After this, the sightseers, having sightseen themselves to a standstill, 
stroll back to a café, there to sit and drink beer and smile to them- 
selves, or sigh to themselves, and argue the pros and cons of blowing 
up the whole haunted hillside. These arguments are rarely concluded 
by the time that dusk falls; which is the time when the animals start to 
take over the ghostly settlements. Then the cats stroll into the barracks 
of the S.S. Deutschland Regiment; the stray dogs go scavenging in 
Hitler’s former kitchen; and half-wild horses trot down from the hills to 
possess the one-time Platterhof hotel’. 


BAUDELAIRE AND BRILLAT-SAVARIN 


“During a visit to Valmondois’, said DESMOND FRANCIS RYAN in a 
recent “ Letter from Paris’, “ my host showed me an essay by Baudelaire, 
which I had never seen before. The great poet was evidently in a 
nasty temper when he wrote it, and whom was he attacking, of all 
people, but Brillat-Savarin? 

“In any discussion on the relative greatness of French poets, the choice 
I find, in the long run, always narrows down to Victor Hugo—alas—and 


Baudelaire, and in any discussion of the pleasures of the table and their 


correct ordering, one great figure overshadows the rest, and that is 
Brillat-Savarin. La Physiologie du Goiit is The Pilgrim’s Progress and 
more to any aspiring gourmet. Baudelaire, apart from his poetic powers, 
was one of the greatest French critics; but why was Baudelaire venting 
his spleen (that word he was so fond of) on the other giant? Why did 
he call him a silly pedant, unworthy of the attention of serious people, 
and with a quite inexplicable reputation? Reading on, I discovered that 
it was because Brillat-Savarin, in his great treatise on food, had not 
given the attention Baudelaire considered due to the question of wine. 
He confined himself to a definition of it as a liqueur made from grapes. 
It does seem rather slighting when one thinks of it, but Brillat-Savarin 
created a poetry of eating to which the drinking of wine was only 
ancillary, useful for digestive purposes, and aesthetically he had prob- 
ably the same limits as the great chef, Caréme, who remarked that 
architecture was quite an interesting branch of pdtisserie. 
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- “While we are still on the subject of Brillat-Savarin, I cannot help 
thinking what a wonderful illustration he was of the saying that a man’s 
best friend is his mother. In his case his mother was the inspira- 
tion of his life. Her name was Aurore, and if you ever eat a dish 
of eggs, meat, potatoes, or a salad, @ la belle Aurore, you can be pretty 
sure it was something Brillat-Savarin thought up in her honour. Her 
death, as it is described to us, was a remarkable event. She had been 
bedridden for some time before, but whenever her son gave a dinner 
party each new dish was taken up for her to taste, and the valet de 
chambre reported her criticism to the master. On the last occasion, at 
the end of the meal, he whispered something in the great man’s ear, 
which made him turn pale. But he recovered himself, rose to his 
feet, and said: “Gentlemen, I regret to have to tell you my mother 
is taking her coffee in the next world”’. 


TSCHINGEL, THE MOUNTAINEERING DOG 


Speaking of climbing dogs, RONALD W. CrarkK said in a Home Service 
talk: ‘Of all the mountaineering dogs of which there are records, 
the most famous of all was Tschingel. For nine glorious seasons of the 
1860s and the 1870s she rollicked across the Alps with her lord and 
“master, the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, and made a total of sixty-six 
major climbs, as well as about 100 minor ones. 

‘In fact, she played such a part in his climbing activities that he 
became known as “the young American who climbs with his aunt and 
his dog”. The Aunt 
was Miss Brevoort, 
one of the great 
women mountain- 
eers: of the period, 
who had brought her 
nephew to Britain at 
the age of fifteen. 

‘“Tschingel has 
been variously de- 
scribed—a_ bull- 
terrier, a small 
bloodhound, a large 
beagle. For myself, 
I think that there 
was some trace of | 
dachshund . in the 
family. She was _— 
about one foot, seven 
inches high, and she 
had a brown, silky 
coat with white 
breast, stomach, 
stockings, and muz- 
zle, and very large 
brown eyes. 

‘Her favourite 
drinks on the moun- 
tain were almost 
human—red wine or 
weak tea. Although she understood English, German, and the dialect of 
Canton Valais in Switzerland, she never responded to French. Coolidge 
always put it down to her decided views on the Franco-Prussian war 
which in 1870 involved her in an arduous journey across Europe. 

“Tschingel was born in the spring of 1865 in a small village in the 
Bernese Oberland and little is known of the first-few months of her 
life. The following September, however, she was frisking in front of 
her home when a tall, dark man with the swinging gait of the moun- 
taineer passed by. His name was Christian Almer and he was, at that 
time, at the height of his fame as the greatest of all the Oberland 
guides. He liked the look of the small dog, bought her for ten Swiss 
francs (then worth about 16s.), and induced her to follow him. 

‘Almer was on his way to join the Rev. Hereford George, and 
join him he did, together with the dog who, to meet the party, trotted 
up steps cut in a steep ice-slope. A few days later the dog crossed the 
Tschingel Pass and was unanimously named after it: “he is the only 
dog in the Oberland known to have crossed a glacier pass ”, George 
proudly wrote. 

“You will have noticed that he spoke of Tschingel as a “he”, and 
the same mistake was often made by Miss Brevoort, even after Tschingel 
had produced no less than thirty-four puppies ’. 


Tschingel, the mountaineering dog, who in the nine- 
teenth century ‘rollicked across the Alps with her 
master for nine glorious seasons ’ 
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Fuel and Power: How We Stand Today 


By the Rt. Hon. P. J. NOEL-BAKER, M.-P., Minister of Fuel and Power 


6 N peace and war alike, King Coal is the paramount Lord of 
Industry . . . For our vital imports, we pay in diamonds—only 
they are black’. So spoke a great war Prime Minister to the 
miners’ leaders thirty years ago. It is still more true today. 

When I go down a mine-and watch the coal going out on the conveyer 

_ belt, I often wonder where it will at last be used: in some power 
station to drive our factories; in a gas works, to supply our cookers; 
in a blast furnace, smelting steel; in a grate at home; in a merchant 
vessel crossing the Atlantic to carry our exports overseas. On the 

Output of these dark, mysterious galleries where our miners work, the 

greatness of Britain has been built and still depends. 


Increased Demand 


Last January I talked to you about the danger of a fuel crisis.* The 
crisis was averted, thanks to you and to the miners, and to the action 
which the Coal Board and the Government took. Now, on the eve of 
another winter, I want to put the facts before you squarely and fairly, 
as they are. And here is the first fact we must face: in 1951 we shall 
burn more coal in Britain than ever before. In the years before the 
war, we used on the average 175,000,000 tons; by 1950 it had risen to 
202,000,000; this year it will leap up to 210,000,000—nearly 
20,000,000 increase in the last three years. 

What is the cause? Three things have happened. Our factories-and 
farms, our machines and workers, are busier than they have ever been 
before. We are making far more motor-cars and lorries than we were 
before the war; we have trebled the output of our rayon goods; ship- 
building has increased by two-and-a-half times; steel by 75 per cent.; 
the railways are carrying far more goods traffic than in 1938; our 
exports reach new records every year. All this increase in wealth 
production depends on coal. There is less coal in the home for domestic 
uses than there was then; but there is more power for cooking and 
heating and other things. In our homes we are using two-and-a-half 
timés as much electricity as we were in 1938; more than half as much 
more gas; much more coke than we were getting then. All that comes 
from coal. And now rearmament is adding to the demand. 

Can we meet this vastly increased demand? This year, to the end of 

-1951, we shall need about 220,000,000 tons for home requirements, 
and for export overseas. Our supplies, from the pits and opencast 
production, and including imports, should be 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
tons more. Now the stocks, on which so much depends: last year, at 
the end of October—the experts call that the end of summer—we had 
15,400,000 tons. Sir Hubert Houldsworth thinks the figure this year will 
be 17,000,000. In addition, the Armed Services have larger stocks— 
perhaps 250,000 tons—and householders have bought, I hope for stock- 
ing in their cellars, over 500,000 more than they had then. Needs are 
greater; but, in general, stocks are better than they were a year ago. 
But there are some special problems: power cuts, and gas, and house- 
hold coal. The demand for electricity has enormously increased: this 
year 32 per cent. more electricity has been supplied than three years 
ago. And the peak hour demand is even more. Machine-mining in- 
creases output, but it breaks up the coal. There is less than was 
expected of the large coal that is needed for the gas works and the 
home. Because of that, and because domestic users have been buying 
more, the merchants’ stocks are lower than we hoped and intended they 
should be. Do not blame the merchants and their staffs; they have 
many troubles, and they really do the very best they can. 

But besides these special problems, there is a general long-term 
problem. What happens if the coal demand goes on expanding; if it 
increases‘ by another 20,000,000 tons in the next three years? What 
action can we take to meet that situation? First and foremost, we shall 
have to get more coal. No other. industry was hit so hard by the war 
as coal. Yet this year, with 10,000 fewer miners, we shall get 37,000,000 


- tons more than we did in 1945. But our pits are old and difficult to 


work; we must improve them, and help the miner with the best new 
machines. So this summer the Government have asked Parliament for 
an Act which allows the Coal Board to have the money needed for their 


National Plan—£630,000,000 of capital in the next ten years. Nothing 
like it has been done before. 

Next in importance is the manpower in the pits. With the Coal 
Board, the Government have taken many measures to increase the 
numbers. In the winter, -we stopped what we call the ‘wastage’, the 
drift of miners from’ coal to other jobs. We not only stopped it; we 
added 17,000 men. Now that successful operation must be repeated. 
Mining is among the best paid jobs today, as it ought to be; boys and 
young men get the best chances, with perhaps a great career, supple- 
Mentary pensions, extra houses—on Thursday I saw a lovely new 
miners’ village at Nantgarw in South Wales. We have released 3,000 
ex-miners from the Forces, and I hope we shall get more. The Minister 
of Labour has been to Rome to reorganise the flow of Italian workers. 
We are launching a big campaign at home for new recruits. With 
more machines and miners, we shall get more coal. 

But shall we get enough to meet the constant increase in the coal we 
use? I do not believe it unless we also start a second big campaign. We 
must make better use of our coal supplies beginning now. ‘ For all 
purposes in this country’, says Professor Sarjant, ‘coal is used at an 
overall efficiency of 18 per cent... If only ten of the wasted units 
could be put to useful service, the saving would amount to 60,000,000 
tons of coal a year’. Coal is heat; heat is power; power is wealth and 
health and comfort. The miners risk their lives to dig it; we throw 
away four-fifths of the fruits of their incessant toil. The lost heat goes 
up the chimney of the factory or the home. We can save some of this 
heat we lose if we make economy and efficiency our twin watchwords 
in all our use of fuel and power. ; 

In industry, great quantities of coal could be saved—Sir Ernest 
Smith says millions of tons a year—with hardly any capital expenditure 
at all. An untrained stoker can waste a ton a day. Stopping leaks of 
steam; keeping the temperature even in the workshops; switching off 
motors when they are not wanted; having a fuel-watcher in every shop 
—all these give big results. But in industry, as in commerce and hotels, 
we need investment to get the most efficient use of coal. Some industries 
have made great progress, for example electricity and steel. All of them 
should have the equipment they require to save the heat that goes to 
waste today. And the whole of this is true also of the special problem 
of large coal for gasworks and the home. It is true this winter, and for 
years to come. At present the merchant’s stocks are low, but the Coal 
Board and the Government are taking vigorous action to meet the 
housewife’s needs. We have asked the miners to make a special effort 
on her behalf. We are finding extra coal to help the merchants. We are 
increasing the output of manufactured fuel—phurnacite, briquettes and 
so on—I hope by 500,000 tons. We are importing Indian coal to help 
the gas works; that improves the prospects for the household market, 
too. 


Means to Economy 


But again, efficiency and economy can help us. If you women at home 
could burn the gas two minutes less in twenty, you would save the 
gasworks, before next April, 800,000 tons. Most of you already use 
your coal extremely well; one wife told me her good work was spoilt 
by her husband who constantly insisted on poking up the fire. ‘ Broad- 
pe a warning to all husbands’, she told me, “but don’t tell anyone 
my name’. A modern domestic stove may give twice as much heat for 
the same amount of coal as the old-fashioned grate, and it does so with 
small, inferior coal. The pressure cooker and the whistling kettle make 
tremendous savings in electricity and gas. The output of modern stoves 
and pressure cookers will be much increased within the next few months. 

And power cuts? Again we must increase our power stations but we 
must make better use of the power stations we have; again, this year 
and in the future, economy and efficiency are the double answer to the 
problem we all face. Electricity is increasing; more power stations are 
coming in; they will have the coal to see them through. But the coal 
will not solve the trouble about the peak. If everybody tries to use their 
electricity at the same time, power cuts cannot be avoided, either in 
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our factories or our homes. Recently, in the middle of the night, 
4,000,000 people switched on lights and wireless to listen to Randolph 
Turpin and Sugar Ray Robinson; at 3 a.m. that did not matter; but on 
a winter morning, when everyone is at work, it would have been a serious 
extra load. It is just like the rush hour on the transport system. If every- 
body tried to travel on the buses at the same time, the service would 
break down, and the buses would be idle for the remainder of the day. 
That is wasteful. If we could spread the load enough in electricity, we 
could get rid of power cuts for good and all. In industry that means 
more shift working—and employers and trade unions have begun to 
plan it in a bold and generous way. The more they do, the better for 
themselves and all concerned. 

But industry only takes half our electricity—those who use the other 
half must help as well. I appeal to those who run hotels and shops and 
offices to use less electricity during industry’s peak hours. I appeal 
to housewives to do their ironing, their vacuum-cleaning, their washing 
and their baking at times when they will not help to cause a power 
cut for their husbands at their work. If everybody helps, the frequency 
and severity of power cuts can, at least, be much reduced. As with 
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coal, we must organise the use we make of our resources with both 
economy and efficiency in view. Otherwise we shall not escape the loss. 
and inconvenience that may lie ahead. 

I have tried to tell you frankly how we stand. We are up against a 
serious national problem; it will need, for years to come, a concerted 
national effort to bring us through. It is not our problem only; in all 
progressive nations, the demand for fuel and power for increased 
production of wealth goes on growing year by year. 

In every country, in every continent, the people are pesolved t to end 
the poverty they have known in times gone by. Some day science will 
help us to use other forms of power—atomic energy, the sun’s rays, 
the tides. But here in Britain for decades we shall depend on coal; 
on the miners. This year I have been-in Miners’ Lodges, and in many 
miners’ homes; I have been to Easington and Creswell and Knoch- 
shinnoch. I know the spirit of the miners; I know they are striving, » 
with all their might, to meet the nation’s needs. Let us, who do not 
face their toil_and danger, strive to use better the wealth and power 
they win. If we succeed it may mean much to Britain in the years 
to come.—Home Service 


Rejuvenating the Welsh Coal Industry 


J ULIAN DUGUID on the coke-oven at Nantgarw 


HE man who supplies my coal was not at all hopeful for 

this winter, so I thought I would go down to South Wales 

to see how matters stood there. After all, you and I are the 

owners of the nation’s most important industry; and even if 
we shiver in our living-rooms while the food spoils in our ovens, we 
have a right to know what is happening. The National Coal Board in 
Cardiff did everything they could to explain; and, if no one was 
falsely optimistic about empty grates this winter, at least I saw plenty 
of evidence that they take their job most seriously. They still have 
work for fifty years in sorting out the coalfield, and they really are 
looking ahead. 

The immediate point of contact was the brand-new coke-oven plant 
at Nantgarw, in the mouth of a tall, green valley seven miles north-west 
of Cardiff. It was opened only last Thursday by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power; but as opening speeches are formal and one is apt to get 
tangled in officials, I paid it a quiet visit when no -one important 
was about. No one, that is, except those who conceived and created 
it and those who put it up with their hands! 

My guide for the whole of my stay was a middle-aged, friendly 
Welshman who had lived here all his life. He had endured the years 
of depression, and he now looked forward in hope. There was nothing 
extravagant or wild in the dreams he had for the future. He could see 
the details too clearly. He knew both the physical difficulties and the 
old hard obstinate blocks which occur in the human mind. They are 
harder to remove than a mountain because one cannot take a bulldozer 
to a man who refuses to change his ways. All the same, my companion 
was certain that given the time and the money South Wales could 
make good its boast that it was no longer an area of depression but 
one of new development. What had happened in Nantgarw was only 
a small beginning of what might be a tremendous awakening of the 
whole British coal industry. This coke-oven cost £3,000,000, but before 
the end of 1965 £102,000,000 will have been spent on the south-western 
division alone. This includes the South Wales coalfield and also the 
outlying pits of the Forest of Dean and of Somerset. In Britain 
altogether in the next fifteen years we shall have spent £500,000,000. 
And in case this sounds a lot to rejuvenate our major industry I 
should like to remind you that we smoke that amount of tobacco in 
one more-or-less normal year. 

It was on the drive out from Cardiff that I began to get things into 
foeus. The Welshman was eloquent, but not bitter, about the story of 
coal in South Wales. He, too, had been unemployed but it had not 
poisoned his outlook. He had none of that personal venom towards 
those who saw things differently which can disfigure a man. He himself 
believed that coal must be nationalised, but his views were not political. 
They were frankly and practically financial. £500,000,000 is a good 
sum of money. What private interests could afford to wait so long 


for results? To him, it was a national industry to be run at the 


national level as a charge on all the citizens. In the end, everyone 
would benefit. Yet he was not stupidly dogmatic about other 
nationalised industries. 

On the journey to Nantgarw, he spoke of the problems on his 
hands. The Welsh are a sensitive people, with an artistic gift for 
narrative, and he made his problems live. As we swept up the side of 
a mountain, with the green plain falling away from us and the Bristol. 
Channel beyond it, he recalled the disastrous days when the valleys 
towards which we were climbing were sullen with men without hope. 
Once again, he was not bitter. What was past was over and done, 
and the creative thing was to work for a better day tomorrow. But 
the depression had left its marks. What had happened was affecting the 
present and therefore it did concern him; and through him it affected 
us. 

What the depression did most of all was to break a pattern of life. 
For more than 100 years the people of the valleys of South Wales 
had followed the call of mining. They were poor, but they loved their. 
homes—those long, steep terraces of stone houses—and it did not 
occur to the sons to leave the land of their fathers. In their wet— 
and isolated valleys there was a fierce sense of community. There were 
no strangers at all in the villages. 

The depression broke all that. Many of the young went away—the 
girls to be nurses and schoolteachers, the boys to the belts of light 
industry that were forming round London and Birmingham. My friend 
had some sad little stories of how they felt about that. They were 
appalled by the English towns, and especially: the English suburbs, 
where there is little sense of.community and nobody bursts into song: 
The volatile Welsh were heart-heavy for the rich music of.-their. 
valleys and took a poor view of the English, whom they thought of as 
joyless and Puritan. It was a new angle to me, but my companion 
was perfectly serious about it. He said that the number of displaced 
Welsh was more than an Englishman would credit. 

The effect of this was disastrous when coal began to be needed. From 
250,000 miners who had worked the pits of South Wales there were 
less than 100,000. Moreover, the age-groups had worsened. The pro- 
portion of old to young was becoming really serious; and memories of 
hardships in the past were deterring those who might have joined. 
Sons no longer followed fathers, and even those already in the pits 
began to drift away towards the ‘light industry. It is one of the ironies 
of history that, now, when the ideas for which previous generations 
of miners fought so hard are nearly all accepted, when the industry 
is nationalised, an honourable wage achieved, and there is a system 
where it is possible for those with ability to rise from the bottom to 
the very top—that now, when all this is won, miners are jeaying a 
mines of Britain at the rate of 1,000 a week. 
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I cannot blame them, of course, 
because I have never been a miner; 
but for the sake of us all, because 
of the grates which may be empty 
this winter, I wish that the miners 
would admit the Italians, under 


-want. The Coal Board would like 
them to come. The unions make no 
objection. It is up to the lodges at 
the pitheads. 

It is-an odd position to be in, 
and it is also an uncomfortable 
position for those in charge of the 
Coal Board. For them, it is a race 
against time: a race to get new 
plant up, to modernise and or- 
ganise the pits, to introduce new 


runs dry. 
And that is where Nantgarw 
comes in: a new coke-oven costing 
£3,000,000—and three years ago 
Nantgarw was-a market-garden 
with a few pigs on the side. 
The man who planned and created 
it, and who showed me what he 
had done, recalled those early 
moments when he drove the first 
pick into a pig-sty where an enor- 
mous chimney now stands. Today 
it is not agricultural, though fields 
of turnips and of wheat are hang- 
ing on the sides of the valley a few 
hundred yards away. As we saw it 
first, from above, on the steep road 
“down from Caerphilly, it looked 
like an ocean liner. It lay in the 
brilliant sunlight, pointing its way up-valley towards the trading estate 
at Treforest. To begin with, I was faintly puzzled because something 
seemed to be missing; but it was not till we dropped down the hill and 
entered the gates of the coke-oven that I recognised what it was. A man 
was mowing the lawn; there were roses flaming in a flower-bed. And 
none of these things was dirty as, surely, coal-smoke should have made 
it? The grass was a deep, rich green, much deeper than it is in 
Hampshire. I pointed this out to my companion, and he became at once 
a poet on the beauties of South Wales coal. 

When handled correctly, he explained, it gives no dirt at all. He 
opened his hands to show how it blossoms out like a cauliflower when 
properly subjected to heat. There was a school at Cardiff in the war 
to teach merchant-navy stokers how to avoid the trail of smoke that 
would give them away to submarines. And Cardiff itself is immaculate 
in the cleanliness of its buildings. Then we walked into the enormous 
plant, while my companion explained that the roses and the wide bands 
of grass were to keep the workers contented. The Welsh are especially 
appreciative of such small but imaginative touches. Already, they had 
been observed to rebuke each other for‘walking across the lawns; and, as 
we moved about among the machinery, our ‘nostrils were intrigued by 
the smells of new-mown grass and ammonia. 

Of the machinery itself at Nantgarw I am not competent to speak. 
It was high and wide and handsome in the mouth of that tall, green 
valley. I heard with astonishment and interest that the bricks of the 
forty-eight coke-ovens swelled a full seven inches under heating and 
took eight weeks to break in. The man in charge of the plant spent 
some nervous days and nights while the ovens were coming to 
production. Half-a-million pounds’- worth of damage could have 
occurred in half-an-hour. Once lighted, they must never be allowed to 
go out; but they will soon be capable of handling 1,500 tons a day, 
and what happens to that coal is significant to the life of every 
one of us. ‘ 

Of those 1,500 tons, 1,100 will become coke and will go to the 
Margam Steel Mills. There will be 2,700 gallons of benzol which can 
be turned into practically anything from plastics to saccharine, and 
aspirin to explosives. There will be eleven tons of ammonia which can 
be transformed into linoleum or fertiliser. There will be forty-five tons 
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of crude tar—fuel oils, antiseptics 
and paint. And there will be up to 
18,000,000 cubic feet of gas which 
is already being sold to the Welsh 
Gas Board on the first grid for East 
Glamorgan. We saw it as we 
entered the plant, in a fat, new, 
green-painted gas-holder. 

The coal which operates Nant- 
garw is at the moment brought 
from a distance. But here is another 
of those strange adventures into- 
which the Coal Board has thrown 
itself. Within 100 yards of the 
plant is a mine with a curious his- 
tory. It was discovered long ago by 
a man who was really unlucky. The 
seam of coal in that valley is bent 
in a peculiar shape. It is as if a 
blanket had been spread from one 
high chair to another and had 
sagged to the floor in between. The 
man bored in the middle at the 
lowest possible point, and was 
forced to give it up. No coal has 
been taken from the mine since 
1927. Yet, 175,000,000 tons— 
enough for 200 years—are lying 
under that valley; and the Coal 
Board is planning to get it out by 
way of horizon mining. This means 
that, instead of beginning from the 
bottom of the shaft, they are throw- 
ing out galleries from a long way 
nearer the surface, on the level of 
‘the coal seams in the hills. They 
hope that before very long Nant- 
garw will operate as a whole— 
mine, coke-plant, and gas-distributor: all in a few hundred acres. It is 
a fine economical idea, planned with enthusiasm and skill; and I think 
we should wish it well—Home Service 


Snow 


And there was snow. You would not know the place 
For land you lived in: parachuting flocks ‘ 
Of armoured flakes, fallen on the countryside 
Like wintering geese that shiver from the north 
And fan out over lakes: for everywhere 
Snow comes with force, then settles; falls in grooves, 
And stores up in the valley with its dust 
The feathery strokes of icy feeling, brushing 
The ribs of rock, the sloping side and pelvis 
Of hills below its sheet to a lawn’s smoothness. 
Snow slides in slowness; fills up the bog’s pores, 
Each drop of ice-starred water, air or dew 
Glides out of fog in heaven on hollow morning. 
And from between two-ranges now it shifts 
Invisibly, more soft than frost, though freezing; 

* Gentler than rain, though seizing the moist skin 
And binding up its breathing: sending brightly 
Keen pain of its white healing through the head, 
Its touch all tingling. Like evergreen burned berries, 
Blood races into redness from exposure 
To these deep drifts. And there, across its chest, 
Before the boot-marks or the birds’ neat prongs 
Have pricked or crushed it into slush or trails, 
A brute that grunts and grovels roots up soil 
For grass, with frosted tusk and steaming nose; 
Then rolls on side and back, and tears the ground, 
And all the pasture stains with earth-crushed snow. 
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Freedom and the New Society 
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ROY HARROD criticises E. H. Carr’s talks* 


N listening to Mr. E. H. Carr’s talks on ‘The New Society’, 
recently broadcast in the Home Service, I regretted to find myself 
in almost continuous disagreement, except, as I shall explain, in 
the case of his last talk. How, briefly, shall I take arms against 
what seemed to me a sea of fallacies? The wisest course may be first 
to select and dwell upon one very fundamental point of difference, 
namely his ideas about the relation between freedom and equality. 
Freedom is assuredly a real and palpable thing, yet extremely 
hard to define. We may all agree that legal freedom has very little 
meaning to a man in the extremes of poverty. I would not say that 
it had no meaning. There were some very poor people in England in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Yet they were protected by 
our ancient laws, and one would surely assess their freedom higher 
than that of a man in more favourable economic circumstances, whose 
neighbour might at any time, if he happened to dislike him and to be 
on good terms with the secret police, get him arrested and sent. without 
trial to a concentration camp. Still, let us grant that great poverty 
is a great enemy of freedom. It by no means follows that the amount 
of freedom a man enjoys varies proportionately with his income, or 
that economic quality would secure the maximum amount of freedom, 
or that, to quote Mr. Carr’s words, ‘ the price of some liberty for all 
is the restriction of the greater liberty of some’. 


Liberties of the Few 
Mr. Carr stresses the importance for our current affairs of the 


watchword of equality in the French Revolution. It must be remem- ~ 


bered, however, that what the French Revolutionaries meant by 
equality had nothing to do with equality of incomes; it referred rather 
to equality under the law and absence of feudal privilege; the French 
knew that this kind of equality already existed in England, and of 
course in America, and they sought to copy us. Babeuf and his followers, 
who were interested in economic equality, were a small minority and of 
no significance in the main stream of the French Revolution. It is 
rather hard that, after all these years, the French idea of equality, 
derived largely from British practice and philosophy, should be cited 
by Mr. Carr as a reason for our curtailing our ancient liberties. 

Mr. Carr talked mainly of curtailing the liberties of the few. 
But it seems that the liberties of all are not safe’in his hands either, 
for he is prepared to countenance the direction of labour by the govern- 
ment or a central trade-union committee. I am sure that the British 
people will reject that utterly, save in time of war or some special 
crisis of hurried rearmament. ‘To sustain the liberty of all is certainly 
our primary purpose. But the liberty of the few has its own special 
significance. Mr. Carr did wrong to pooh-pooh the Greeks: ‘ Of 
course, the ancient Greeks had a lot to say about freedom; but that 
was freedom for the privileged few—freedom for slave-owners isn’t 
our idea of freedom’. But I would remind Mr. Carr that those few 
Greeks did not only have a lot to say; they invented the idea and 
practice of freedom as we understand it, the Roman Republic also 
making its contribution. No doubt it would have been better if the 
Greeks had realised it more fully by not having slaves. But it was a 
tremendous thing to invent and put into practice a wholly new mode 
of social life and far more difficult than to prate about it long after it 
has become a commonplace. Had it not been for those Greeks, whom 
Mr. Carr disdains, the tide of human history might have rolled on 
for centuries and millennia, right down to our own times and beyond 
them, offering individuals the gloomy alternatives of the tyranny of an 
autocrat or the tyranny of rigid custom. We should not have the 
faintest idea that any better form of society is possible for man. 
And in such political conditions we should probably not have had 
much material progress either. 

I stress this point about the Greeks, because it reminds us what 
priceless benefits the few can confer. Our descendants may enjoy lives 
of richness and fullness beyond our wildest dreams. Whether they do 
depends on the ideas of the few. The few may have ideas which 
germinate and fructify and change the lot of man on earth. Or they 
may not have them. Therefore it is most important that we should 


allow them to operate their assigned tasks in a way that is congenial 
to them and gives them best scope. 

I am trying here to get away from words to realities. If we want 
to talk about reality we must recognise that there is a class, the major 
part, which we may call the rank and file. They have to do the relatively 
routine jobs at fixed hours. We should aim at their having the utmost 
amount of freedom that any system of law can devise. We want that 
freedom to be enriched by the greatest possible degree of material 
well-being—good pay, short hours, good holidays, access to travel and 
to all known forms of culture and of sport. How far that well-being 
can be raised depends on the productivity of our economy, which in 
turn depends mainly on the inventiveness of the few. 

Now consider the few. Take a Cabinet Minister as an extreme. He 
may seem to have more freedom than, say, a bricklayer, because he 
has more money, command over his time, and a rich and varied 
experience. Has he really greater freedom? I am not sure. A manual 
worker may do a forty-five hour week. Outside that he may be as 
free as air. The Minister never all the livelong day escapes the load 
of responsibility and thought—not on the Sabbath, not on his so-called 
holidays. What applies to him applies in appropriate measure to all 
whose tasks are complex and responsible, in fact to the few. It does 
not follow that because they have more money they are more free. Their 
freedom, like their lot in life, is and must be of a different kind from 
that of the others, but not thereby greater in degree. We want them, 
like the rank and file, to be as free as possible, both for its own sake 
and because it will make them more efficient. In the world of business 
there is no doubt that a greater degree of freedom in one respect can 
be secured by private enterprise than by state ownership and control. 
A greater degree of creative activity, which Mr. Carr recognises as 
the essence of freedom, can be achieved if the producer can operate 
according to his own plan. This applies not only to big men of business, 
but to a vast number of smaller men, including shopkeepers and farmers. 
As this system is also more flexible and adaptable and solves the thorny 
problem of devolution in a natural way, it seems quite wanton to 
abrogate this particular kind of freedom. 

Before leaving the vast and complex subject of freedom and equality, 
I want to say a word about the relation of parents to children, which 
should be at the centre of any social philosophy. One human liberty, 
perhaps the greatest of all, is the right of a man to use the fruits of 
his success or of his self-sacrifice to advance his children in life. This 
liberty is associated with the noblest «motive and the highest virtue. 


An exaggerated interpretation of equality may jar with it—the idea — 


of all children starting life with exactly equal advantages. Of course 
we want to have the fullest educational opportunities for all children, 
whatever the position of their parents, so that if there is any spark of 
talent, however small, the doors of the universities may open and admit 
them gratis. That is not inconsistent but, on the contrary, may run 
parallel with educational advantages also being purchasable by parents. 
An exaggerated idea of economic equality usually rests on jealousy of 
the other fellow. A society founded on that will be a mean and squalid 
one—and it will not make material progress either. 


Evils and their Cures 

As an economist I was naturally intensely interested in certain more 
technical reasons brought forward by Mr. Carr for curtailing 
liberty. I am quite willing to curtail the liberty of the monopolist to 
exploit the public; but I would add that Mr. Carr greatly exaggerated 
the actual evils of monopoly in the modern world, which are in 
fact trivial by comparison with the momentous issues he was dis- 
cussing. He also referred to the evil of unemployment; that is indeed 
a frightful evil. Those economists who favour a free-enterprise 
society have been devoting their best thought in the past thirty years 
to ways in which unemployment may be cured within this framework, 
and, they believe, with some effect. Therefore when Mr. Carr implied, 
as he did more than once, that the only cure put forward for 
unemployment other™ than. the centrally run system which he seems 


* The Third Programme version of these talks appeared in THE LISTENER from May 10 to June 14 this year: they are published also under the title The New Society by Macmillan at 7s. 6d. — 
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to want is the ‘whip of hunger’, I felt that this was, to use the politest 
expression I can for it, a little bit of propaganda. 
I have promised to refer again to my agreement with Mr. Carr 


in his concluding talk. He explained the double aspect of a tendency 


which is weakening and undermining our democracy. First is the very 


' frequent occurrence of vital decisions that have, in his words, ‘ incal- 


* 


culable effects on the lives of all of us’, which are taken on the advice 
of experts when ‘not one person out of 100,000 is competent to under- 
stand the arguments for and against ’. Even Cabinet Ministers, he added, 
lack this competence. I would cap his account by begging leave to 
doubt the competence of the experts themselves. To give my own 
examples—the handling of the sterling balances that were in foreign 
hands at the end of the war, and the devaluation of sterling. One has 
only to mention these, to perceive the difficulty of democratic control. 
Yet the effects of these decisions come straight into our lives. It is 
these decisions that have caused the size of our rations to be what it is 
and the prices in the shops to be what they are. 

Then Mr. Carr went on to explain that in defending their 
policies Cabinet Ministers are apt to make points appealing more to 
emotions and prejudices than to reason, rather in the manner of a 
great firm advertising a branded product. Thus, even after the event, 
the public would not know the true pros and cons for the decision. I 
will quote some of his words. ‘The way in which the decision is justi- 
fied to the rank and file of the party or union, and still more to the 
general public, will contain a larger element of the irrational the larger 


- the audience becomes. The spectacle of efficient leaders maintaining 


their authority and asserting their will over the mass by the calculated 
use of propaganda is the most disturbing nightmare of modern demo- 
cracy”. I agree. ‘The problem’, Mr. Carr added, ‘ defies any rough- 
and-ready answer’. By that time he had only a few minutes left. 
In solving this problem, which is at the centre of the whole theme 
of his discussions, he only recommended greater frankness. This was 
not very convincing, because earlier in the talk he had stressed how 
powerful are the motives, both conscious and unconscious, militating 
against frankness among the ruling element. 

But I have a rough-and-ready answer to this problem, and it is not 
so rough and ready either. I venture to think that it is the answer, 
precise and durable. If the duty of taking a vast number of vital and 
complex economic decisions continues to be concentrated upon the 
central government, our democracy will infallibly wither and decay. 
The answer is that we must revert to a kind of economic system that 
largely works itself. The number of vital decisions that have to be 
taken by the central government must be greatly thinned out. There 
will always be some such decisions, but, if they occur relatively rarely, 
then, when government spokesmen attempt to do their propaganda, 
members of the opposition can get up and say, ‘ That’s all rubbish’. 
The matter can then be thrashed out over the air and in the press, the 
true pros and cons can be unearthed, and the public will have some 
chance of forming and expressing an opinion. Of course we shall, in 
this modern world, have to have more public agencies than we have 
been used to in the past. These agencies should be governed by 
charters, laying down with some precision their permanent principles 
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of action, which should be fully discussed in Parliament and amended 
from time to time. This was the kind of system for which the late 
Lord Keynes strove, both in the national and international spheres. 
His hopes have not been fulfilled. Economic experts have since been 
so busy with the government’s multitudinous ad hoc decisions, that 
they have had little leisure for longer views. 

Mr. Carr referred adversely to the laissez-faire of the nineteenth 
century; no doubt there were evil things in that era, some plainly 
visible to the better spirits of the time, others visible by hindsight. 
We must remember, however, that it is to what went on here in Britain 
in that century, above all to its institutions which were adapted to 
the progressive temperament of its business people, that the mass of 
people in this country owe the standard of living they enjoy today. 
Laissez-faire is in itself a good thing; it is a plea addressed by the 
active producer to the government, which being translated from the 
French, means, ‘ Leave us alone so that we can get on with our job’. 
Laissez-faire is often contrasted with planning. That is wrong—the 
true relation between them is quite simple. Good planning should be 
designed to facilitate the greatest possible amount of Jaissez-faire. The 
presence of many detailed controls and interferences shows either that 
there is no general plan relating to the matters in question or that 
what plan there is has broken down. 

Superficial thinkers suppose that because we have had such a tre- 
mendous growth of interferences and controls lately, to strive for a 
more self-working system must be reactionary, an example of the mere 
harking back to, a golden age that Mr. Carr rightly condemns. I 
am confident that future historians will not so interpret the matter. 
The nineteenth century was not a static time as regards government 
policy, but an age of movement, old forms of planning being dropped, 
new forms introduced. In the early years of this century, which essen- 
tially belong to that period, the foundations of social security were laid. 
The system was constantly being modified in a progressive spirit. Then 
came two great wars which disrupted the old self-working system and 
the effects have been too extensive for our powers of adaptation to 
have had time to re-introduce any kind of orderly system at all. We are 
now in the phase of transitional confusion, of which the widespread 
controls and interferences are symptoms. 

: Please do not-let us lose our heads and suppose with Mr. Carr 
that these controls and interferences belong to progress. There is the 
apt analogy of the human body with its self-working mechanisms, of 
lungs, heart, stomach. To what powerlessness we should be reduced if 
the mind had to make a deliberate decision every time we wanted to 
blink our eyelids! To pile the need for deliberate decisions on to a 
central authority is the mark of a primitive society. We are beyond 
that now, having evolved the beautifully decentralised, flexible, and 
self-adjusting system of private enterprise. In extricating ourselves from 
our present post-war confusions, we must certainly recognise the need 
for adapting ourselves to conditions that are changed in many ways. 
That adaptation will require various new kinds of central planning, but 
we should conduct it in such a way as to make the economy as self- 
working and as dependent on the free enterprise of individuals as 
possible.—Home Service 


Minds and Mystifications 


The first of two talks by ANTONY G. N. FLEW on the significance of parapsychology 


HE first recorded investigation of possible ‘ psychic’ capacities 
was carried out under the instructions of King Croesus of 
Lydia in the middle of the sixth century B.c. Herodotus tells 
us that the king, wishing to test the powers of various oracles, 
sent embassies to them, each with instructions to ask its particular 
oracle, on a pre-arranged day, ‘What is King Croesus, the son of 
Alyattes, now doing?’ The answers were to be written down and 
brought back to him. On the day appointed the king, we are told, 
‘devised a thing impossible to guess: he cut in pieces a tortoise and 
a lamb, and himself boiled them together in a cauldron of brass’. 
When the embassies returned it was discovered that the oracle of 


Delphi, and that alone, had given the right answer, recognisably correct 


although couched in its customary cryptic hexameters. 


The earlier investigations of the Society for Psychical Research often 
had the dramatic qualities of this first royal research project. Members 
dealt mainly with such phenomena, or alleged phenomena, as spirit 
communications, materialisations in the séance room, hauntings by 
ghosts, and the spritely pranks of poltergeists. Today, though the 
society still tries to follow up any specious reports of such occurrences, 
the main emphasis has shifted towards humdrum laboratory work. Its 


. president, Dr. S. G. Soal, has commented slyly on this change. ‘Mr. 


Noel Coward’, he says, ‘can at any time whistle up a poltergeist from 
the vasty deep; in real life one may whistle but he seldom comes. And 
infra-red rays appear to have frightened away all the materialising 
mediums. So what is the poor investigator to do? The lack of more 
exciting material condemns him to card-guessing, dice-throwing, and 
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suchlike tame pursuits’. But although less exciting than work on the 
so-called ‘spontaneous phenomena’, these tests can be made under 
properly controlled laboratory conditions: and they can be repeated 
often enough to allow the use of statistical methods and of the calculus 
of probability. It is therefore primarily in this way that things like 
telepathy and clairvoyance are now studied. 

The terms ‘ telepathy’ and ‘ clairvoyance’ are tending to drop out: 
both because the progress of the research has made it doubtful whether 
it is even possible—much less useful—to maintain the old distinction 
between mind to mind as opposed to mind to thing intuition which 
they were intended to mark; and because they carry theoretical 
implications which, in the present state of our ignorance, are unwanted 
and unjustified. Investigators now are inclined to use theoretically 
neutral words, defined in terms of the experiments themselves. So when 
I later go on to describe the sort of experiments being done I shall also 
simultaneously be explaining the main technical terms. But, briefly, 
the whole group of phenomena are called the psi-phenomena (the 
Greek letter v); the capacity to guess better than by chance selection 
is called ESP capacity; the alleged capacity to influence the movements 
of things without the use of means or mechanism is called PK capacity. 
‘ESP’ and ‘PK’ started life as abbreviations for ‘ ¢xtra-sensory per- 
ception’ and ‘ psychokinesis ’ (that is, movement by the mind): but they 
have since tended to lose all theoretical implications, becoming mere 
labels for the things’ which happen in the experiments. Increasingly— 
and significantly of the change which I have pointed out—the new 
American word ‘parapsychology’ is replacing the older ‘ psychical 
research’: it marks a transformation of the subject; and at the same 
time expresses the researchers’ hope that their study, like that of 
hypnotism before it, will some day be accepted into the academically 
respectable society of official psychology. 


Card-Guessing Tests 

But though parapsychologists have abandoned dramatics for the 
pedestrian round of laboratory routine, most of them still seem to 
compensate themselves with the conviction that their work has profound 
metaphysical significance. In these talks I shall suggest that, whatever 
may be the truth about these phenomena, this at least is a mistake: a 
mistake which derives partly from misunderstanding the logic of the 
terms in which they are popularly described; and partly from applying, 
often unconsciously, explanatory models which are in vital respects 
certainly inappropriate. It is a most unfortunate mistake, because it 
helps to generate around the whole subject an aura of philosophical 
sensationalism. This gives many cautious and hard-headed people an 
excuse for dismissing parapsychology out of hand, as the private precinct 
of cranks and charlatans. 

I am sure they are quite wrong to do this. But it is easy to sympathise 
with their attitude. Take, for example, two widely circulated books, 
New Frontiers of the Mind and The Reach of the Mind, by Professor 
J. B. Rhine; of Duke University, North Carolina. Both are full of 
mystifying talk about ‘the mind’. ‘The thread of continuity’, he 
writes, ‘is the bold attempt to trace as much as we can see of the outer 
bounds of the human mind in the universe’. Accounts of research are 
spiced with references to the mind, its powers, frontiers, and manifesta- 
tions, to its unknown, delicate, and subtle capacities. The work is in 
sum supposed to show that ‘the mind does interact with matter, not 
only in the thought-brain relation, but also in some sort of contact 
with external objects in the ESP and PK experiments . . . accordingly 
a distinct difference between mind and matter, a relative dualism, has 
been demonstrated by the psi-experiments; and whether we like it or 
not the evidence is now overwhelming’. Or so Rhine thinks. 

Now just what is this experimental evidence which so overwhelmingly 
proves these metaphysical conclusions? The ESP experiments are 
mainly card-guessing experiments. The sort of thing which the experi- 
menter does is this. He takes a pack of so-called Zener cards, a 
special pack consisting of twenty-five cards in five suits of five identical 
cards. The pack is shuffled. The subject has to guess at least one 
complete pack, a series of twenty-five cards, before he is told which 
and how many guesses were right and how many were wrong. Usually 
there is someone—either the experimenter or a third person—acting as 
what is called an agent. His function is to turn up and look at each 
target card in turn while the subject guesses. (But sometimes there is 
no agent: and then no one at all knows the answers until the scores 
are checked.) In the best, though certainly not in all, experiments the 
possibility of cheating by using, consciously or unconsciously, sensory 
cues or clues seems to have been eliminated. Yet in spite of all 
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precautions many subjects have, in test after test, guessed right not 
merely the average of five times out of twenty-five, which is what 
would have been expected from chance selection, but significantly 
more often than this, six, seven, or even eight times out of twenty-five; 
and this on average over large numbers of tests. 

The upshot seems to be that, even after discounting all the work—and 
this certainly includes most early tests at Duke—in which the pre- 
cautions to exclude conscious and unconscious cheating were inadequate, 
the proportion of right answers, of hits, in genuine guesses has been 
too high, with too many subjects in too large an aggregate of guesses, 
to be dismissed on the grounds that a certain proportion of guesses 
are bound to be right, and that a certain number of high scores are 
bound to be made ‘by the law of averages’. The results, that is, 
seem to be ‘statistically significant’. So it is said that these results 
reveal the presence of a new factor ‘beyond mere chance’, a capacity 
for what is called extra-sensory perception (ESP). This is very 
unexpected; and very baffling. 

But there is worse to come. For the rate of scoring does not seem to 
vary either with the distance of the object guessed nor yet with the 
time when the guess is made: scores equally good seem to be made 
when the guesser and the agent with the target card are a hundred 
yards, a mile, or 100 miles apart as are achieved when they are in 
adjacent rooms or even in the same room: scores statistically just as 
significant have been accumulated when the card to be guessed had been 
turned up before the guess was made, when it was turned up simul- 
taneously with the guess, and when it was only to be turned up and 
looked at after the guess had been made. And this is very unexpected 
indeed. ; 

At one time these phenomena seemed to be confined to the American 
continent. But Dr. Soal, of London University, in his work on Mrs. 
Stewart and Mr. Shackleton, has impressively confirmed in our own less 
exuberant intellectual climate many of the findings of Professor Rhine 
and his colleagues in North Carolina. Dr. Soal got very significant 
scores from Mrs. Stewart while the agent was turning up and looking 
at the target cards in another house 150 yards away. This surely 
eliminates decisively the possibility of cheating, whether intentional or 
unconscious, by using sensory cues. (Hyper-acute hearing by the subject 
of sub-vocal whispering by the agent, or shrewd spotting by the subject 
of minute marks on the backs of the cards cannot explain away results 
achieved when subject and agent were in different houses. But those 
who wish to assess. the quality of the best experiments should consult 
the publications of the Society. for Psychical Research; above all Dr. 
Soal’s reports on his own work. 


No Metaphysical Conclusions 


In addition to the records of card-guessing tests and other similar 
experiments done under laboratory conditions, there is a great mass of 
evidence pointing to the spontaneous occurrence of parallel phenomena. 
It consists of innumerable well-authenticated tales—preserved in the 
archives of the society and elsewhere—of people having hunches about, 
or seeing visions of, occurrences which were taking place out of range of 
their senses, or which had not yet taken place at all; and which they 
could not have learnt about by ordinary means, or forecast by rational 
inference from information which was available to them. Taken by 
itself, this material is of little value as evidence. For it is almost 
impossible—owing to the notorious difficulties of proving a negative— 
ever to know that the person who had the hunch or vision really 
could not have inferred that, whatever it was, was occurring or would 
occur. And it is always possible for the sceptically inclined—and I 
must confess to being one of them—to say that the fact that the 
premonition turned out right was ‘just a coincidence’: if a lot of 
people have hunches and visions—and they do—some of them must 
turn out to be right ‘by the law of averages’; and, after all, people 
just do not report the hunches which turned out to be wrong. It was 
to meet these very reasonable objections that the laborious, dull, and 
repetitive card-guessing tests were devised: in simple laboratory experi- 
ments it is far easier to exclude all possibility of normal knowledge and 
inference; by repeating again and again the same procedures we can 
remove the objection that the correct guesses are got ‘ by mere chance ’. 
But now that this has been done we can allow weight to the records of 
the spontaneous phenomena—which originally suggested that the 
laboratory work might be worth undertaking, and may now suggest 
further useful lines of research. ms 

Perhaps passing mention should also be made of ‘the dice work’. 

(continued on page 515) 3 
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“Botticelli’s illustration to the ninth canto of the Inferno showing Dante and Vergil at the entrance to Hell at the moment when an angel descends to 
open the gates, enabling the poets to pass the defiant devils 


Dante’s Interpretation of Vergil 


By 


dt 

N a series of talks on Vergil*, why should Dante be selected for 

special treatment? Why not discuss Vergil and Italian literature 

generally, in the same way as Vergil and English literature: 

putting Dante, Petrarch, and Carducci as parallels to, say, Milton, 
Dryden, and Tennyson? It is because Dante stands in a unique personal 
relation to Vergil, and we can trace the development of Dante’s con- 
ception of Vergil from the traditional to a new-and original one, 
so that finally in the Divine Comedy his interpretation of Vergil pro- 
vides a standard of poetic appreciation which modern criticism has 
even now hardly come to understand fully. 

Other poets have paid moving tributes to their contemporaries in 
poetry, like Sophocles to Euripides, or Shelley to Keats. We can also 
trace the debt of one poet to others, though he may never mention 
their names. For example, the influence of Homer and Lucretius per- 
vades Vergil. It can be demonstrated every few lines and has filled many 
books from ancient to modern times. But Vergil never mentions his 
predecessors, though he unmistakably alludes to them; his conception 
of them as persons remains elusive. Dante, on the other hand, not only 
owes to Vergil the whole conception of the Comedy as a spiritual 
journey through Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven: in two-thirds of the 
poem, he: dramatises his master, friend, and guide as a rounded and 
consistent character, based on what Dante saw Vergil to have been as 
_a living man, but deepened by the knowledge of Christianity and of the 
spiritual world which Dante represents him as acquiring after death. 


COLIN HARDIE 


No actor but Dante himself is longer on the stage than Vergil, whore 
part is twice as long as even Beatrice’s, and Vergilian reminiscences do 
not cease with Vergil’s disappearance from the scene. From the general 
conception of Vergil as guide down to verbal echoes, the strength and 
subtlety of his influence on Dante, or rather of Dante’s under- 
standing of Vergil, appears. This is a miracle of understanding, of poetic 
imagination, shining out in contrast to the traditional interpretation of 
Vergil in which he appears as a master of philosophical allegory, 
rhetorical figures, and necromantic magic; not as a man, still less as 
a poet. This interpretation precluded any historical understanding of 
Vergil’s life as a struggle to achieve an epic and to formulate in a single 
poem all that he had learnt from Roman history and Greek philosophy, 
from his experience of the Republic and of Octavian and Antony. But 
it was from this rigid and formalised view of Vergil that Dante started. 
And perhaps it will make clearer what is original in Dante’s conception 
of Vergil if I say something about the traditional view of Vergil wh'ch 
Dante learnt in the schools. Its rigidity and pedantry are surprising 
when we think what Vergil from the first meant to the Roman world, 
what reverence and devotion he excited, how all Latin poetry and even 
prose after him shows his profound influence. He proviced what the 
Roman Empire and Latin society in general needed. He gave the 


Empire a moral and religious justification in a sexse of divine mission, - 


even for persecuting what alone denied its exclusive claim, the Christian 
Church. Vergil’s conception of Rome owed much to philosophy, but 
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it was more dynamic than a philosophy, it was a ‘myth’ in the modern 
sense, a system of emotive images. The Latin-speaking half of the 
Empire could now feel more on a cultural equality with the Greek, 
since it had its own equivalent to Homer; it was a commonplace of 
criticism that the Aeneid combined an Odyssey of wanderings and an 
Iliad of fighting. 

But there are dangers in becoming a classic, and what is worse, a 
school book, used at every stage of education, from elementary to 
advanced, almost indeed the central school-book. Vergil was used for 
non-poetical purposes, in particular as a model of oratory and a mine 
of philosophical wisdom. These two uses outlived Vergil’s use as a 
source of imperial propaganda and of Roman history and religious 
antiquities, when the Empire was christianised and required a new non- 
pagan basis, and when Roman antiquity ceased to survive in cult, and 
so lost power to interest wide circles. 


Vergil as Philosopher and Sage 

Most of the surviving commentators of Vergil belong to the late 
fourth century, to that circle of scholarly pagans in Rome who resisted 
so toughly the efforts of Constantine’s successors to christianise Rome. 
On the whole their preoccupations belong to the second class, which 
presupposes Vergil as an omniscient philosopher and sage. Already in 
the second century we know of a commentator who allegorised Vergil 
as Homer had been allegorised, in order to extract from him probably 
Stoic philosophy. Later, when Stoicism gave way to a more mystical 
Neoplatonism, Neoplatonism was likewise read into Vergil. This 
reliance on Vergil was in part due to the fact that the Romans pro- 
duced no great philosopher. Cicero, for all his Platonism, was too 
sceptical and republican to provide a backbone to the organism of the 
Empire. So the scholars of fourth-century Rome rallied round Vergil 
as the best and most philosophical representative of the Roman Empire 
and the Roman tradition. The resistance of pagan, imperial, Vergilian 
Rome was one of Constantine the Great’s motives in founding his new 
Christian Rome at Byzantium and thus creating for the Greeks what 
they could never create for themselves, a national capital. 

Constantine tried to steal the opposition’s thunder, the fourth Eclogue, 
that great asset of imperial propaganda up to his time, by baldly 
and unhistorically declaring at the Council of Nicaea, to the assembled 
bishops, that in it Vergil was a conscious prophet of Christ, who 
dissembled his prophecy out of fear—or flattery—of the Emperor 
Augustus. St. Augustine provided a subtler Christian interpretation 
of the Eclogue, and after that, if not much earlier, Vergil was adopted 
by the Christians as the staple of education; pagan rhetorical and 
allegorical exegesis was carried over wholesale, and indeed pushed to 
new extravagances. 

When we turn to the first discussions of Vergil by Dante, in the 
Vita Nuova and the first three books of the Convivio and also in the 
Treatise on the Vernacular, contemporary with the Convivio, it is 
noteworthy that the idea of Rome plays no part at all. Allegory 
universalises Aeneas into a type of Man: Aeneas’ historical function, 
and the whole idea of the providential mission of the Roman Empire 
for humanity, is not alluded to. Dante looks at contemporary Italy 
as a Florentine and a Christian. Rome is the seat of the papacy; 
the Empire is vacant, and anyhow beyond the Alps in Germany, and 
not a political reality any more than it was to Thomas Aquinas. 

Suddenly, the significance of imperial Rome seems to have taken 
hold of Dante. He began to think of a revived Empire of Augustus 
Caesar as the solution of the present travails of Italy and of himself, 
and, as he read Vergil and Livy, to imagine what it was like to have 
lived under Augustus. With this new historical insight, Vergil the 
philosopher and Vergil the rhetorician are forgotten. It is Vergil as 
a historian, paired off with Livy, that Dante considers, not yet Vergil 
as a poet. Book four of the Convivio shows us this new understand- 
ing germinating in Dante’s mind, and we see it flower in the theoretical 
treatise on Monarchy and in the fiery Political Epistles by which Dante 
hoped to further the cause of Henry of Luxembourg, who was elected 
Emperor,in Germany and decided to descend into Italy to be crowned 
there and to assert his sovereignty there. Dante threw himself with 
extraordinary fervour into support of Henry VII. But the high-minded 
Emperor was soon entangled in the web of Italian politics; he was 
delayed, frustrated and defeated. Though crowned in Rome, he had 
achieved nothing but to make the confusion of Italy worse confounded, 
and in 1313 he died in Tuscany, worn out and broken-hearted. Florence 
had led the opposition to him, and the Pope in Avignon had first 
encouraged him and then turned against him. All this was to Dante 
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a crucial experience. First, his enthusiasm for his Emperor Henry 
enabled him to see how Vergil felt about his Emperor Augustus. He 
would not have understood Professor Day Lewis’ fear that Vergil’s 
praise of Augustus might bore the modern reader. Now that a new 
Augustus was in sight, Dante felt Vergil as the poet of Rome and 
Italy suddenly came alive to him in a new way. 

This fervour dissolved the mists of rhetoric and allegory with which 
the medieval tradition had wrapped the real face of Vergil. Dante 
saw clearly what no one had seen since St. Jerome, that Vergil was 
no prophet of Christ but the prophet of Augustus and of Rome. 
He saw that the Virgin of the fourth Eclogue was not the Virgin Mary, 
but Justice, personified in Themis, who became a constellation, abandon- 
ing intercourse with men on earth because of their iniquity. He saw 
too that Vergil could have had no non-Roman Messiah in mind. Dante 


- does not identify the child of the fourth Eclogue, and in passing I 


would say that in my opinion the.child can have been only the expected 
son and heir of Antony and Octavia, Augustus’ sister. Thus Dante 
rejects the current Christian interpretation of the fourth Eclogue in 
favour of a more historical one. ‘ 

But it was one thing for Vergil to attach extravagant Messianic 
hopes to the Emperor because for him there was no other conceivable 
claimant to the glory of Saviour and Prince of Peace: it was quite 
another for Dante, a Christian, to attach the titles and prophecies of 
Christ to Henry VII, as he does in the Epistles. ‘ Art thou he who is 
to come, or look we for another?’ he exclaims to Henry; and as he 
kneels before his throne in Milan, he whispers to himself ‘ Ecce Agnus 
Dei, ecce qui tollis peccata mundi’. This excessive fervour was destined 
to a shattering disillusionment when the Emperor Henry VII failed 
utterly and died. Perhaps even before the final failure, Dante may 
have foreseen it. Something, perhaps a vision of Beatrice, recalled him 
to his ‘ promise’ to write a great poem in her honour. In his ambition 
to be a philosopher, and in the stress of politics, he had quite forgotten 
that he was a poet, whose vocation had still to be fulfilled. Now he — 
planned the Comedy and, after eight years of steady work at it, finished 
it and died exhausted in 1321. 

It was in the Comedy that Dante’s great portrait of Vergil reflects 
all the earlier stages of his thought about him and rises above them 
to a new understanding of Vergil as, above all, a poet. Dante’s use 
of Vergil for the Comedy has various aspects. First, the whole con- 
ception of it, the spiritual journey of a living man to Hell, Purgatory, 
and Heaven, is a Vergilian one; the Comedy is the expansion of 
Book VI of the Aeneid to 100 cantos. As a critic has said, the explicitly 
religious subject for any future epic had been dictated by Vergil: it is 
the only further development left. Dante’s epic is also explicitly auto- 
biographical; we may perhaps say that this was dictated by St. 
Augustine’s Confessions. Dante was not, like Professor Day Lewis, left 
cold by the ‘ bogy-man horrors of the underworld’. Dante does indeed 
mention the vision of St. Paul in Canto II of the Inferno; he had no 
doubt read the apocryphal accounts of it, and many other examples 
of dark-age and medieval vision-literature. But they are not conspicuous. 
for even theological and philosophical value, still less for literary and 
poetic qualities, such as unity of structure.and atmosphere, subtlety . 
of texture, density of meaning. 


Two Reinterpretations 


But Vergil here was Dante’s only model, since he did not have access 
to Vergil’s model, Homer in the Odyssey. Vergil took the framework 
and many incidents of Aeneas’ underworld journey from Homer, but 
expanded Homer so as to contain what he had learnt from Plato’s 
myths and from other poems of descents to the underworld, Orphic 
and Pindaric, and also to contain a prophetic synthesis of Roman 
history. Dante in his turn reorganises and expands Vergil as drastically 
as Vergil had done. The reorganisation is controlled by the Christian 
view of the world, by the sharp outlines of medieval iconography, and 
by the clear-cut distinctions of Catholic theology. This firmer mould 
can hold in ordered sequence a richer historical content, from the 
horizons of Genesis and Greek mythology to Florence and Italy and all 
Europe in Dante’s day. : 

It is difficult to know what precise meaning Vergil and his contem- 
poraries attached to the underworld journey of Aeneas. Vergil himself 
had cast doubt on it by making Aeneas emerge like a false dream from 
the Gate of Ivory. But Dante has placed it unambiguously within his 
Christian framework. His journey takes place at Easter and it lasts three 
days. In St. Paul’s language Dante is ‘baptised into the death of 
Christ’, and by grace of Christ relives mystically the truth of that — 
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‘sentence in the creed: ‘He was dead and buried, He descended into 
‘Hell, and on the third day rose again’. Vergil, then, in Dante’s view, 
_ had an adumbration, an inkling, of this truth of revelation, when he 
wrote Aeneid VI. 
The second aspect of Dante’s conception of Vergil which we must 
_ glance at is the new significance that Dante sees in Rome and in 
_ Vergil as the poet of Rome. Before the time of the Comedy, Dante had 
_ interpreted the achievements of Rome and of Vergil in a secular 
rationalistic, and, we might say, humanistic way. In the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia he had accepted the traditional allegorisation of the Aeneid 
in which Book VI has nothing to do with mystical death, but sym- 
bolises man’s secular achievement in the. heyday of his natural powers 
of conscious art and scientific knowledge. In the Monarchy Dante 
mentions the Church, but without warmth. His interest is concen- 
trated on the happiness and achievement of his life, the building of 
an earthly Paradise. -Vergil is Dante’s ideal of positive humanistic 
achievement by the use of unaided reason, since grace and revelation 
were closed to a pagan. But now in Canto I of the Inferno Vergil tells 
him in reply to his appeal to save him that he, Vergil, is himself 
not saved and warns him that he is on the wrong track, struggling 
upwards in pride when he should consent to go down into Hell. And 


in Canto II of the Inferno, after reflection, Dante propounds to Vergil, 


a new insight into the function of the Roman Empire. His words are 
extremely emphatic: 
Roma e suo impero 
la quale e il quale, per voler dir lo vero, 
fu stabilito per lo loco santo, as 
UW’ siede il successor del maggior Piero. 

Aeneas indeed descended into the underworld so that he might found 
Rome and her Empire, but it was, if truth be told, chosen as the sacred 
_ site where the successors of St. Peter were to sit. 

The Empire is no longer a self-sufficient and independent achievement 
of an earthly Paradise. It is now subordinated to the Church, ‘as its 
adumbration and preparation. When the Church is established in Rome, 
it seems that the Empire might vanish, its task done. Vergil is excluded 
from salvation because he mistook the shadow for the substance, the 
preparation for the consummation, and deified Augustus as the Saviour 
when he should have waited for the Saviour who could forgive and 
atone for sin. Aeneas had brought the Gods of Troy to Rome. This 
was after all only a type and image of the true religion which St. Peter 
and St. Paul were to bring from the east to Rome. 

In Purgatorio XXII Dante returns to the fourth Eclogue and makes 
Statius attribute to it his conversion to Christianity. Statius is repre- 
sented as comparing the claims of Domitian, the Emperor, and the 
new preachers, the Christians, to be the fulfilment of Vergil’s prophecies, 
and Statius elects for the new preachers, but out of fear of Domitian 
conceals his conversion. Dante has thus returned, but with a differ- 
ence, to the Christian interpretation of the fourth Eclogue, because it 
expresses hopes which Christ alone could fulfil. Dante maintains his 
historical discovery that Vergil meant the Empire, not the Church 
as Constantine had unhistorically assumed. The credit of the historical 
interpretation of the fourth Eclogue is usually given to Petrarch but it 
should go to Dante, from whom Petrarch probably got it. 

Thus Vergil in Dante’s middle period had an immense influence on 
the formation of his political ideal. This ideal of the Empire is not, 
however, wholly abandoned in the Comedy, but it is radically altered 
and resubordinated to the spiritual empire of the Church. 

From Vergil as the poet of Rome we can turn to the use which 
Dante makes of him in the Comedy as a person, as his master and 
guide. In the Monarchy and Letters Vergil figures as the voice of 
reason: in the Comedy his importance lies in his having already in 
his lifetime had an inkling of supernatural truths and as an explorer 
of the spiritual world. It is this that qualifies him to be Dante’s guide. 
Here I run counter to the usual interpretation of Vergil in the Comedy. 
From the earliest commentators to the latest, you will find it said that 
Vergil is the symbol of natural reason, or philosophy, and Beatrice that 
of faith or theology. But it cannot be the function of natural reason 
to guide a spiritual journey to regions unsuspected by Aristotle. The 
Vergil of the Monarchy has been read into the Comedy and the 
Comedy taken as an imperialist gospel. The distinction of faith and 
reason does not apply in the Comedy; it belongs to a different field, 
the field of philosophy. But Dante is now moving in the spiritual world 
of the imagination. Vergil is a dramatic rounded character; if in one 
passage Dante makes him say that he can expound a problem so far 
as reason goes, but Beatrice will later explain what belongs to faith, 
elsewhere Vergil falls short of the best that he could have known by 
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reason, when he cannot understand Aristotle’s true theory of the relation 
of body and soul, and also he goes far beyond reason since he knows 
of the Incarnation and indeed saw Christ descend into Limbo and 
knew who He was. 

In the Comedy we can see the full extent and depths of Dante’s 
knowledge of Vergil. It is not for nothing that he makes Vergil say 
to him ‘you know my poem through and through’ Inferno, XXII, 22. 

cosi 1 canta 
Palta mia tragedia in alcun loco: 
ben lo sai tu che la sai tutta quanta. 

In the Monarchy Dante had begun to see Vergil for himself without 
the shackles of late classical and medieval theory that had come to 
enclose him. This personal and historical insight is enormously deepened 
in the Comedy. In incident after incident, Dante offers fresh interpre- 
tations of Vergilian passages. 

Let me draw to an ‘end by giving one or two examples of such 
interpretation of Vergil by Dante: one of them has, I think, not been 
noticed before. In the eighth and ninth cantos of the Inferno Vergil and 
Dante are halted before the gates of the city of Hell. The devils refuse 
to open the gates to Vergil, despite the authority which he derives from 
Beatrice in heaven to act as Dante’s guide. The devils’ defiance evokes 
a response unique in the Inferno, the direct intervention of an angel, 
who descends and sweeps the gates open and then soars up again. This 
is surely Dante’s comment on the description in Book VI of the Aeneid 
of the gates of Hell, which are described as impregnable even to the 
gods of heaven: 

; porta adversa ingens solidoque adamante columnae, 

vis ut nulla virum, non ipsi excindere ferro 

caelicolae valeant: stat ferrea turris ad auras. 
Dante has thus put his finger on a profound symbol of Vergil’s pessi- 
mism and dualism, and contrasted it with the Christian affirmation that 
“the Gates of Hell shall not prevail against Him’. This dualism 
reappears in Vergil’s acceptance of the body as the prison of the soul, 
and in his failure to understand Aristotle’s theory of their relation. 

My second example is from Book II of the Aeneid, where Vergil 
makes Aeneas narrate the deaths of his friends in the Sack of Troy, 
among them Rhipeus, the most just and pious of men, and Aeneas makes 
the bitter baffled comment, ‘dis aliter visum’. The Gods thought 
otherwise of Rhipeus’ goodness than we men do and rewarded it only 
with death. Dante in his turn comments on this ‘ dis aliter visum’ by 
making Rhipeus appear in- Heaven among the blessed, though a pagan. 
The inscrutable grace of God rewarded him above what any pagan 
could imagine, far above his deserts not below them. Dante had to 
leave Vergil behind when he entered Paradise, but he rejoices to find 
in Paradise the ideally just man whom Vergil had imagined. 

Vergil vanishes in Canto XXX of the Purgatorio. But Dante could 
not let him go. He had worked through the ‘ high tragedy ’, the Aeneid, 
and seen the tragedy of Vergil’s life behind it: ‘Others he saved, 
himself he could not save’. Then, when he had finished the first ten 
cantos of the Paradiso, he received a poetic, but not pastoral, epistle in 
Latin hexameters from the professor of Latin at Bologna. Dante 
teplied in a pastoral modelled on the Eclogues, and thus returned to 
the youthful Vergil, whose charm and playful humour had captivated 
Rome, and Horace in particular. It was Dante who thus suggested to 
Boccaccio and Petrarch their pastorals, and so set going the whole 
European literature of pastoral Arcadias. This, and and the historical 
interpretation of the fourth Eclogue, were Dante’s chief contributions 
to the contemporary understanding of Vergil. 

In modern times the Georgics have been the most admired of Vergil’s 
works and have never been attacked as the Eclogues and Aeneid have 
been. But Dante seems to have taken less interest in them than in the 
Eclogues and the Aeneid. Somie scholars have even thought that he 
did not know the Georgics, but the scene in Purgatorio XXX where 
Dante laments the vanishing of Vergil must surely be based on Orpheus’ 
lament for Eurydice in Book IV of the Georgics. The name of Vergil 
is repeated thrice, each time in the same place in the line as the thrice- 
repeated name of Eurydice. 

ma Virgilio n’avea lasciati scemi 
di sé, Virgilio dolcissimo patre, 
Virgilio a cui per mia salute die’mi, 


Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua, 
a miseram Eurydicen anima fugtente vocabat: 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae. 
Orpheus could not save Eurydice: Dante could not redeem Vergil. 
; —Third Programme 


’ 
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NEWS DIARY 


September 19-25 


Wednesday, September 19 


Prime Minister announces the date of the 
General Election 


Text published of messages exchanged be- 
- tween Persian Prime Minister and Mr. 
Harriman 


United Nations Command agrees to another 
meeting at Kaesong 


Thursday, September 20 


The Conservative and Liberal Parties tes 
their conferences 


North Atlantic Council decides to set up 
another Ministerial Committee to con- 
sider strengthening the North Atlantic 
community 


Trade agreement signed between Eastern 
Germany and the Federal German 
Republic 


Friday, September 21 
It is announced from Buckingham Palace 
that the King is to have an operation 


Fourteen people killed and forty injured in 
a railway accident near Rugby 

United Nations 
Central Korea 


launch new attack in 


Saturday, September 22 


Many messages of sympathy about the 
King’s illness received from the Dominions 


Prime Minister defends Government’s 
record in speech at North Berwick 


Persian Government sends new Note to 
United Kingdom 


Sunday, September 23 


H.M. the King undergoes operation for 
lung resection. Prayers offered throughout 
the Commonwealth for his speedy return 
to health 


In a referendum in Australia, a majority 
votes against the Government’s proposal 
to dissolve the Communist Party 


Persian Oil Board states that it intends to 
take over the Abadan transport system 
immediately 


Monday, September 24 


Two bulletins 
operation 


issued after the King’s 


Party leaders prepare election manifestos 


Italian Prime Minister arrives in Washing- 
ton 


Tuesday, September 25 


Persian Government orders British techni- 


cians at Abadan to leave country in nine 
days 


Liaison officers from-.both sides meet at 
Kaesong to discuss resumption of armis- 


tice talks. Chief communist representative 
walks out 


Chancellor of Exchequer discusses his recent 
visit to United States and gives warning 
of future dollar deficit 
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Crowds waiting outside Buckingham Palace on Sunday 
had undergone a major lung operation earlier in the. 
King’s condition after his operation being hung u 


Mr. Attlee. entering Broadcasting House on September 19 
to broadcast his announcement that a General Election is to 
be held on October 25; The. present Parliament will be 
dissolved on October 5 and the new one will\be sworn in 
on October 31. This was the first time that a British Prime 
Minister has madé known over the radio'a decision to 

dissolve Parliament 


Fourteen. people were killed and forty injured when 
express, carrying about 700 passengers, left the rails 1 
Rugby, on September 21. An aerial photograph of the 
ten coaches rolled down a thirteen-foot embankmen 

about a_quarter-of-a-n 


M. Charles Elleano, a Frenchman, who last Saturday 

crossed the Thames—from the Embankment to the South Right: @ combine-harvester at work on an Essex farm 
Bank Exhibition—by a tight-rope, 1;100 feet long, photo- © weather has enabled farmers to make some progress 1 
graphed as he was starting. It took him gage gn minutes parts of the country the result of this year’s h 
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or news of the King after he 
‘et: the first bulletin on the 
railings of the Palace 


MN BROS: 


H.M. Submarines ‘ Acheron’ and ‘ Auriga’ tying up in Shadwell Basin on 

September 18. They are on a ten-day visit to London to mark the fiftieth 

birthday of the submarine service and are open to the public for a short 
period each day 


J a.m, Liverpool to Euston 
‘edon, twelve miles south of 
ge: the engine and the first 
the track was torn up for 


»ek. The recent spell of fine 
“ng their fields, but in most 
»- still in the balance 
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The North Atlantic Council in session last week in the 
Canadian House of Commons, Ottawa. Thirty-two Ministers 
of the twelve treaty countries attended. It was announced on 
September 21, at the close of the conference, that the 
Council is to set up a Ministerial Committee composed of 
representatives from Belgium, Canada, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway to consider ways of strengthening the 
North Atlantic community and of carrying out the non- 
military provisions of the North Atlantic Pact 


William Hogarth’s house in Chiswick which was reopened 

to the public on September 24 after being restored (the 

house was damaged during’ the war). The painter lived 
here from 1749 to 1764 
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Party Political Broadcast 


THE LISTENER 


What the Conservative Party Advocates 


“By the Rt. Hon. SIR DAVID MAXWELL FYFE, K.c., MP. 


HEN Mr. Churchill asked me to do 
this broadcast we did not know that 
before I spoke a decision about the 
date of the General Election would 
have been made. So my being here was not 
designed to open an election campaign. All the 
same, it was and is my purpose to show why I 
believe the Conservative Party can help the 
people of this country at the present time. I 
suppose we have most of us asked ourselves at 
one time or another ‘ What does politics, or, for 


that matter, what do political broadcasts, mean ° 


to me?’ Today we must all be asking that sort 
of question, and, if we’ve followed the idea out, 
we have wished and hoped that politics would 
put right the things that are really worrying our 
friends and ourselves. It’s not a bad answer, but 
it does mean examining our worries and seeing 
which are the most important. 

Well, what are we up against? We’ve been 
forced to realise that to maintain peace we must 
have rearmament and also pay for it; to keep 
our factories going and our workers fully em- 
ployed we must be able to sell our goods abroad. 
And that’s the only way we shall be able to buy 
raw materials. But is that what most of us are 
really worrying about? I don’t think so. The 
most important and, indeed, almost perpetual 
worries of those I meet—especially in Liverpool 
—are the rising cost of living and the shortage 
of houses. They worry about the other shortages 
with which they are threatened, like coal, elec- 
tricity, or milk, but they come back to these two 
first troubles. It’s only natural when the future 
is a vista of prices becoming higher and higher, 
and when their family in so many cases has to 
‘live, sleep, eat, cook, wash, and dry in one bed- 
room, or be separated so that a husband and wife 
are not even under the same roof. 

In other words, the ordinary citizen thinks 
that, in spite of the calls of rearmament and 
exports, the politician ought to be able to do 
something about the cost of living and housing. 
I believe Conservatives can. 

It is pretty obvious that one vital requirement 
to lessen all these troubles is increased pro- 
ductivity—a greater 
greater contribution of each individual in obtain- 
ing it. But saying this merely makes you ask: 
what do the political parties propose to do about 
the way of running industry and the circum- 
stances of life that will make or mar the workers’ 
ability to do their very best? 

For years weve argued about the theory of 
the socialist patent cure-all—nationalisation. 
Now we have seen it in practice and can judge 
by these results the proposals to extend it. The 
interesting thing is that we need not be content 
With statistics—with figures—as to the loss of 
£84,000,000 or the increased cost to the con- 
sumer of the products and services of national- 
ised industries. We can see the reasons for these 
losses and increases urged by local Labour 
Parties in the resolutions for discussion at the 
coming Labour Party Conference. One from 
Birmingham talks of ‘frustration and dis- 
illusionment’. Another from south-west Ham 
says ‘Managerial functions within these 
industries are more rigid and dictatorial than 
was the case under private ownership’. A third 
presses for decentralisation and severe cuts in 
administrative staffs; while a fourth bluntly asks 
for an enquiry for the purpose of making them 


national output and a’ 


more efficient. Now these are criticisms and_ 
‘proposals from well-wishers of the Government, 


mind you. And they: are exactly the same 
criticisms and proposals for coal and railways 
as those which the Conservative Party has been 
making day in and day out for years, and in 
the case of railways I myself have twice moved 
in the House of Commons for just such an 
enquiry. We must cure the disease and not 
spread it. We cannot let the same blight corrode 
iron and steel and we must free road transport 
from it. 

The swan song of nationalisation as an aid 
in our present troubles was sung in the blunt 
words of a trade union leader, Mr. Arthur 
Deakin, the experienced head of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, Speaking as a 
socialist he said quite simply, ‘Any consider- 
able extension of nationalisation and we shall get 
the biggest whacking we’ve ever had’, Yet the 
Labour Party still has no other remedy except 
more nationalisation. 

Perhaps there is one other suggestion— 
dividend reduction. I can’t say I’m _ very 
attracted by the idea that those who have risked 
their money for the establishment of a business 


should be discouraged from venturing more - 


by having their return forcibly reduced—when 
it is admitted that it wouldn’t have any 
appreciable effect either on the cost of living 
or on wages. Conservatives agree that the size of 
different slices of the national cake must change. 
Perhaps capital got too much in the past. But 
we do not like ‘freezing’, whether wages or 
dividends, because it stops the cake from getting 
bigger. 

Today we need not more remote control, but 
less; less frozen rigidity and less bureaucratic 
red tape; and, on the other hand, far from dis- 
couragement, we want active support for risking 
resources and doing original and distinguished 
work. That is why a Conservative Government 


will place all the influence of government behind™ 


worth-while developments in industry. There 
should be proper systems of incentives and pay- 
ment by results. The worker should benefit 
when his greater output reduces the proportion 
of the cost of wages to the total cost of pro- 


‘duction. The quality of British products, on 


which our trading life has so long survived, 
depends on the skilled worker. His skill and 
experience should be properly recognised in the 
pay packet. 

What are the other steps that should be 
taken? We Conservatives believe that joint con- 
sultation between men and management in 
serious matters must be encouraged. We believe 
that the status and security of the worker would 
be improved by a written contract and a longer 
notice based on service. Above all, we believe 
that it is the duty of everyone today to do their 
bit to get rid of the out-of-date idea that 
industry is a battlefield for the class war. Better 


management, and still more new machinery can 


benefit the worker by producing a larger national 
cake to divide. The majority of trade union 


leaders regard ‘Go slow’ and the opposition to 


new plant and production methods as an attack 
on the workers themselves. Nowhere have they 
been more roundly condemned than in that 
admirable trade union document, Trade Unions 
and Productivity. I wrote a little book on 
Mono poly—bvefore there were any socialist pro- 
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posals in Parliament—and I tried to show how 
and why Conservatives want to get rid of all 
restrictive practices wherever they crop up. 

If these are the methods by which the country 
and the workers are benefited, it follows that the 
fifty-year-old tie which bound the trade union 
movement to socialist theories has long outlived 
any usefulness which it ever had. We desire and 
believe that it would be in the interest of the 
unions themselves, as well as of the country, 
that the trade unions should occupy a central 
and independent position from which they can 
advise and bargain freely. This will mean a 
renewed activity in the job they've done so 
magnificently in the past—the improvement of 
the wages and conditions of the worker. Stag- 
nation for the unions is much more likely to 
come from a ‘nationalisation’ state which, as 
socialists admit, would not tolerate the right to 
strike in state monopolies. 

You know, I was told on Monday* at Bolton, 
where my audience contained a large number 
of Conservative trade unionists, that a lot of 
propaganda was directed at young people join- 
ing the unions to misrepresent the Conservative 
view. So I’d like to say a word about that. Con- 
servatives recognise that organised labour has 
just as much right to be consulted by the 
Government as employers. The field of 
responsible advice open to trade union leaders 
will be unlimited. Conservatives have long 
supported collective bargaining—which means 
free combination, truly independent arbitration 
and, in the last resort, the right to strike. In 
other words, in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, ‘ main- 
taining the value, responsibility and independ- 
ence of the British trade unions is one of the 
principal aims of Conservative and tory 
democracy’. And remember, the Conservative 
Party, and all men and women of good will, 
repudiate the idea of unemployment as a Spur 
to greater effort. 

And I want also to repeat my pledge on 
behalf of the Conservative Party that we shall 
not take any legislative action about trade unions 
without a round-table talk, to try to reach agree- 
ment. 

We must agree to pull together to make the 
national income bigger. Because it’s obvious— 
isn’t it?-—that we all want full employment and 
stable prices. Nationalisation has failed. Killing 
the reward of effort is unprofitable spite. The 
Conservative plan of incentives for all is com- 
mon sense. But first, as a foundation, we must 
also agree to live within ‘ the national income. 
No one—worker or capitalist—will remain 
satisfied with the excuse that vast government 
spending does not affect the cost of living. This 
wasteful spending must be reduced. In London 
we must reduce the number of government 
departments, commissions, committees, and 
officials. Locally we must check the smaller but 
innumerable cases of extravagance and also the 
almost unbelievable frills of expenditure—from 
groundnuts to government offices. These have 


shocked the community, Except where it is part 


of the rearmament or Empire policy we must 
stop state buying and let those whose livelihood 
depends on their commercial success buy us the 
goods we want at the lowest prices. That is how 
to get a bigger, a more varied, and a cheaper 
food supply. 

You will never get the best effort or pro- 
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ductivity out of a population living in the 
housing conditions about which this Govern- 
ment is so complacent. Until you’ve tried free- 
dom. for builders to build small houses—I 
repeat, small houses—for sale so that their pro- 
grammes and general prices can benefit; until 
you have seen what private buying can do in 
getting materials; until local authorities have had 
less interference with their plans, and until size, 
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design, and method have been made to fit local 
needs, the building of small houses in this 
country won’t have a fair chance. Much worse, 
the workers of this country won’t have a fair 
chance. . 
Time is getting on and before I finish I want 
to put in a sentence the Conservative idea of 
our job. Because in five weeks’ time you will 
have the opportunity of showing whether you 
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agree. At this stage in our history we cannot 
afford pettiness. A government must serve the 
whole nation and not seek to destroy any part 
of it. Nothing can change the basic truth that 
life depends on what you put into it, and not on 
what you take out. Only if everyone goes flat 
out for the good of all can we restore our 
country’s greatness and at the same time ease 
your private difficulties —Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


Abstract Painting in England 


Sir,—Mr. Boles seems to have done a lot of 
reading over the week-end. He now takes refuge 
in isolated quotations with the result that, in 
place of a constructive criticism, we are treated 
to a game of words in which facts play no part 
at all. In this way it is easy to destroy an argu- 
ment, but not a movement. 

Mr. Boles’ attempt to separate the abstract 
movement from the main stream of artistic 
thought in the past eighty years and attribute its 
development to incompetence and to ideas eman- 
ating from Kandinsky and his followers, like 
Hilla Rebay, is a piece of wishful thinking which 
is not supported by the facts, On the contrary, 
not only was the abstract tendency pregnant 
throughout western Europe at the turn of the 
century, but both Picasso and Matisse had as 
much a hand in it as anyone else. 

Nor is Mr. Boles successful in supporting his 
assertion that the new abstract movement is a 
false version of the old by isolating and com- 
paring conflicting statements. In this way one 
could destroy all the great masters of the past 
together with the movements within which they 
worked. A movement and a style in art, which 
finally takes root, is not the outcome of one idea 
but of many, often conflicting, ideas. This con- 
fliction, within a single movement and a single 
style, is evidence of its vitality. 

After all this, it is not surprising that con- 
fusion enters Mr. Boles’ camp. In one breath he 
complains that my letter conforms to the ideas 
of 1910, in another he proves that it does not. 

Yours, etc. 


London, S.E.3 VICTOR PASMORE 


Local Accent 

Sir,—If, as David Abercrombie says, Received 
Pronunciation is the English we hear when we 
listen to the News, I am among the many who 
would’ hold that its intrinsic vices are far more 
obvious than any of its virtues. 

It would need a phonetician (which I am 
not) and a special fount of type to indicate 
the horrible vowel distortions we hear from the 
wireless, although many people could name 
announcers who apparently speak through their 
hets when reading the News on the Bibbissy 
Herm Service. It is a simpler matter, however, 
for a layman (and your compositors, Sir) to 
make explicit complaint against the murder of 
the lovely sound represented by the letter ‘r’. 
As a southerner I can only regret its dis- 
appearance from R.P. in words like ‘ farm’, but 
surely it is not too late to protest against 
‘“Mistuh Attlee’ and ‘Suh Adrian Boult’, 
where the liquid ‘r’ is being forced out by an 
ugly glottal catch. A good speaker can distin- 
guish between Mister-Attleé and Miste-Rattlee. 

As for Fah Yeast, isn’t this a clear example 
of what one might call speech illiteracy? The 
speaker has been frightened off pronouncing the 
‘r’ by haunting memories of the Indier Office, 


just as another kind of speaker will be so anxious 
to avoid saying ‘’am’ that he talks about ‘ heggs ’, 
too.—Yours, etc., 


Rickmansworth EDWARD COLLIS 


A Dramatic Critic’s Creed 


Sir,—Of course Mr. Chapman is right 
in saying that a boy actor could not do justice 
to Cleopatra and Lady Macbeth; and there is no 
doubt that Shakespeare could not help himself 
from. writing the parts bigger than his then in- 
terpreters. But even so, he remembered that these 
interpreters would be boys; for, as Granville 
Barker has pointed out, even in such a play of 
sensual passion as ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’, there 
are no physical endearments, except that last kiss 
when sensual passion was long past. In any case, 


- Mr. Chapman and J are really in agreement; for 


my point was that impersonal schoolboy actors 
today are quite insufficient.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.7 PHILIP CARR 


Fenimore Cooper 


Sir,—Mr. Newby’s very interesting talk on 
Fenimore Cooper did not allude to one far- 
reaching and unforeseen effect of his literary 
work. When, about 1902, Ernest Thompson 
Seton founded a movement for young people, 
intended to overcome the evil effects of excessive 
civilisation by reviving the outdoor activities and 
interests now commonly known as ‘ woodcraft’, 
he decided that no mere doctrine would suffice: 
there must be some noble example. He could find 
no suitable exemplar among members of his own 
race: as he put it, ‘ there was but one figure that 
seemed to answer . . . the Ideal Indian of Feni- 
more Cooper and Longfellow ’. 

The movement he founded was small and in- 
conspicuous; but his methods were studied and, 
in part, adopted by General (as he was then) 
Baden-Powell. They formed part of the tech- 
nique of the Boy Scout and Girl Guide organisa- 
tions, and through them they passed into every- 
day life. Not only did these movements include 
and influence millions of members and beget 
several smaller offshoots (ef these the Woodcraft 
Folk, the co-educational left-wing counterpart 
of B.P.’s movements, is the most flourishing 
survivor); they also influenced the Boys’ Brigade 
and similar bodies, the schools, the Cadets; and 
their influence may be traced even in the (now 
happily defunct) Hitler Youth and the Russian 
Pioneers. The modern pastimes of camping, 
hiking, Youth Hostelling, and even nudism, de- 
veloped largely as a result of the ideals and tech- 
niques popularised by Baden-Powell but devel- 
oped by Thompson Seton from the characters in 
Fenimore Cooper’s books.—Yours, etc., 

Tadworth I. O. Evans 


‘Life of Baron von Hugel’ 
Sir,—Mr. Binns is quite mistaken in presum- 
ing that his quotation from Pope Leo XIII’s 
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Providentissimus Deus absolutely rules out, for 
Catholics, anything in the nature of interpola- 
tions in the manuscripts of the Bible: the 
Church has never claimed that translators and 
copyists are inspired. Quite the reverse: Pius 
XII, in Divino Afflante, emphasised the impor- 
tance of textual criticism, whose ‘ proper purpose 
and effect is to restore the sacred text as exactly 
as possible . . . and, as far as may be, to free it 
from glosses and lacunae . . . which usually find 
their way into writing which has been handed 
down over the course of many centuries ’. 

The controversy over the Johannine Comma 
was not concerned with the inerrancy as such: 
the issue was one of textual criticism—viz. 
whether or not I John V, vii, was genuine. 
Nor has the Church ever declared that it was ‘ of 
faith’ that the Comma was an integral part 
of Scripture. Furthermore, in this very con- 
troversy, as the Baron himself admits in the 
same letter from which Mr. Binns quotes at 
second hand, in such a truncated form, Rome 
did abandon its position: ‘Erasmus had re- 
jected it’ (sc. the Comma): Richard Simon in 
1689 had plainly shown the hopelessness of any 
critical defence of it . . .. Simon had indeed been 
condemned wholesale by Rome: yet Catholic 
scholars also had continued to help to prove 
the necessity of such an exclusion .. . But on 
January 13, 1897, there appeared, approved and 
confirmed by Leo XIII, a Decree of the Holy 
Office . giving a negative answer to the 
question ‘whether it is safe to deny, or at 
least to call into doubt, the text of St. John I, 
V, vil. 

‘Well, and what happened then? Catholic 
scholars promptly pointed out the unworkable- 
ness of an insistence upon this text’s original 
appurtenance to that Epistle, or, indeed, to any 
other part of the New Testament. And eight 
years later, the Catholic priest, Professor Dr. 
Kunstle, issued a dissertation Das Comma 
Fohanneum’. (This dissertation, published with 
the approval of the Catholic Archbishop of 
Freiburg, propounded the theory that the 
Comma was a gloss). ‘. . . Did it not, then, 
look as if that high and clear Roman decree 
had finally canonised the contention of tthe theolo- 
gians in a matter of historical criticism against 
all the critics, and that a Catholic as such stood 
strictly pledged henceforth to deny his scientific 
conscience or to leave the Church? What would 
so greatly have rejoiced all anti-Roman spirits 
did not happen’. (Letter of Von Hugel to Pro- 
fessor Briggs, ‘The Papal Commission and the 
Pentateuch ’, pages 58-60). 

And in 1927, the Holy Office made public a 
statement issued privately to those who had 
asked the question in 1897, declaring that the 
negative reply had been given lest private indi- 
viduals should rashly consider themselves com- 
petent to pass judgment on such an important 
question, and not with the intention of prevent- 
ing scholars from carefully examining the 
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Wouldn’t Bill have loved this! 


* 


Let’s send him a eable! 


It’s the first re-union he has ever missed. 


And he wouldn’t have missed this one if 


the time schedule of that bridge job in Rio 
hadn’t been knocked for six by the weather. 
But let’s send him a cable. 
year ” 


“See you next 
signed by all of us—I’ll phone it 
through from here. : 


a CABLE means so much and costs so little 


CABLE & WIRELESS SERVICES 
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evidence or even inclining to the opposite con- 


clusion, as long as they recognised that the 


final decision rested with the Church, as the. 


faithful guardian of the Scriptures. 

But Mr. Binns, in drawing attention to » this 
letter of Von Hiigel’s, merely reminds us that the 
Baron prophesied correctly concerning the 
Church’s attitude to the ‘Comma’ and the 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Where is the evi- 
dence for his denial of biblical inerrancy? 

I understand that the ‘Comma’ has now been 


entirely omitted from the latest edition of the 


Westminster Version of the Gospel—a sign, 
surely, that there is no blind clinging to the 
authenticity of the text at the highest level. 

As for Mendel: Hugo IItis, in his authoritative 
Life (1924), tells us that the Abbé studied biblical 
languages and exegesis during his four years at 
Brunn Theological College. Apparently, because 
he did not deny his faith, as Renan did, Mr. 
Binns concludes that this man of outstanding 
intellectual powers and intense application took 
no special interest in his professional studies! 

Finally, may I.remark that Mr. Binns cannot 
have carried his studies of Aquinas very far, if 
he thinks that the ornamental ‘sed contra’ in 
Thomas’ dialectical method supplies the basis 
of his doctrine! —Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.19 MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


Gardening 
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Ex-Italian Somaliland 

Sir,—In the review you publish (on August 9) 
of my book, Ex-Italian Somaliland, your 
reviewer states that the book ‘ marshals a mini- 
mum of facts regarding the territory—its climate, 
surface, resources, and way of life—and these 
almost entirely derived from the easily accessible 
works of others’. I must reply that, on the con- 
trary, my book is mainly based on official reports 
of Commissions, on the declarations of Italian 
Ministers, speeches in the Italian Parliament, 
Treaties and Agreements. It has been thus based 
in order to present the reader with well-authen- 
ticated information. The many documents from 
which I have quoted the original text include 
the Chiesi-Travelli Report of 1904, made on 
behalf of the Benadir Chartered Company (to 
which the administration of the territory had 
been confided), the Four Power Commission 
Report of 1949, the official report by the United 
Nations Secretariat of the proceedings of the 
Trusteeship Council in 1950. Such documents 
are not ‘easily accessible’ to the general public. 
Your reviewer mentions that I have quoted 
from ‘a British wartime propaganda publication 
(Gandar-Dower’s First to be Freed)’. I have 
guoted this document because it was an official, 
unsigned publication of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, containing what was ostensibly a true 
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report of the conditions discovered in the former 
Italian Somaliland by the British forces who 
entered there in 1941. 

The reviewer asserts that ‘The reader is 
regaled, in addition, with various letters of un- 
known authenticity’. This is an imputation 
against my veracity as author which calls for 
repudiation. The reviewer adds that my book 
gives no account of Somali character. I do not 
favour attempts by foreigners to describe the 
character of peoples. I consider such estimates 
are bound to be prejudiced, largely incorrect, and 
often offensive to the peoples concerned. There 
is, in my opinion, far more to be learnt about 
the character of the Somalis from the statements 
of their representatives to the Four Power Com- 
mission and to the United Nations, which are 
extensively quoted in my book, and from the 
letters of Somalis to the British Prime Minister, 
myself and others, which I publish, than could 
be learnt from any amount of description by 
myself or any other foreigner. 

The pages concerning my visit to Eritrea 
evidently referred to by your reviewer appear 
in another publication, not in my book on 
Somaliland. I have here confined myself to the 
more important points made by your reviewer in 
order to limit the length of my reply. 

Yours, etc., 


Woodford Green E, Sy_tvia PANKHURST 


Potting Bulbs for the Spring 


THINK the really delightful thing about 
bulbs is that they make gardeners of us all. 
I have seen some wonderful displays of 
colour in places where the usual sort of garden- 
ing is impossible, and a few bowls of bulbs 
brighten a room during the dark days of winter. 
I have been potting up some Roman hyacinths 
—they are the earliest bulbs to come into flower. 
I hope ours will be well out by Christmas. Some 
I have put in five-inch flower pots, and just a 
few in fancy bowls. There should not be any 
difference in the quality of the bloom between 
those in bowls and those in pots, but we do 
have to go about the planting in a different way. 
Let us consider the fancy bowls first. At 
home we like to use the plain colours for the 
bowls, blues and greens, because I think real 
flowers look happier when they are not having 
to compete with gay painted roses, and some 
of the other decorations one sometimes sees 
on these bowls. Remember. that these fancy bowls 
have no drainage holes in the bottom, and that 
is the one big difference between flower pots and 
bulb bowls. We should choose a good moisture- 
retaining fibre for the bowls, but for the pots 
we can be a little less particular. Bulb fibre is clean 
stuff to handle, and is usually packed in handy- 
size bags. When we get it from the shop it is 
dry, and I soak as much as I am going to use 
in a little water. We have to be a bit careful 
how we go about this packing the fibre in the 
bowl, We want to get enough in first to stand 
the bulbs so that their growing point is about 
level with the rim of the bowl; and we must not 
pack that lower lot of fibre too tightly for if 
we do there is the risk that the bulbs, when 
their roots are growing away strongly, will push 
out of their bed. So if we just make it firm 
enough to bed the bulb in we shall be all 
right, Then we can go ahead and fill in between 
the bulbs with fibre, and make sure it is well 
packed and neatly finished, 
I have got five good bulbs spaced around 
about an inch and a half apart, and the fibre is 
damp without being waterlogged, and altogether 


By WILLIAM CURTIS 


it all looks promising: the growing points look 
as though they are all ready to burst into green 
shoots at any moment, and that is just what we 
have got to prevent them doing for some time 
yet. We want some good roots before we 
get any top growth, and the way I am going to 
bring mine along is to store the,bowls under the 
bench in the shed. They will have to be kept dark 
so a wooden box will be upturned and put over 


- them. It is a concrete floor, so that should keep 


them cool, and there is little risk of frost getting 
at them. It is important to see that wherever 
we put them is frost-proof, All the time they 
are stored away I shall have to make sure the 
fibre never dries out. The thing to use is a fine- 
rose watering-can. ¢ 

I shall leave these bulbs where they are until 
about the middle of November, or until I see 
about an inch of pale green growth showing 
above the surface of the fibre. But even then 
I shall not bring the bowls right into the bright 
light. What I usually do is to take the box off 
first and allow about a week for them to get 
used to the light, then I take them into the 
house and put them in a shady part of the 
room, well away from any direct sunlight. By 
doing this we can be sure of getting nice firm 
growth and also avoid the risk of the tips of the 
first green shoots going brown. 

After a time we can give a little more light 
and more warmth and all the time we must 
pay plenty of attention to the watering, oecause 
now they are indoors the fibre will dry out much 
quicker than it did during the time the bowls 
were in the dark; but we must not flood the 
bowls. What we want to aim at is that nice 
spongy texture. I ought to make it clear that 
it is mot necessary to have a shed to store the 
bulbs; a cool cupboard or even a dark corner 
will do but it must be dark and it must be cool. 
The airing cupboard near the hot-water tank is 
not the place. Most of my bulbs are going in 
ordinary flower pots: they are cheaper than 
bowls, and they have got drainage holes—or 
they should have. But that drainage does make 


a difference to the way we go about growing our 
bulbs. We can use, if necessary, the soil from 
the garden; if we do, then I think it is best to 
add a bit of peat with it just to make it better 
able to retain the moisture. I am using a com- 
post made up to the John Innes formula. 

The first thing is to make sure the pots are 
clean. The drainage hole I cover with a few 
pieces of broken flower pot. Then I cover this 
with a little bit of turf: this keeps the drainage 
from getting choked; moss will serve the same 
purpose. For planting the bulb, or bulbs, if the 
pot is big enough, just sufficient compost goes 
in to bed the bulb high enough to allow 
the growing point to reach the rim of the pot, 
and we do not need to make it too firm: then we 
can go ahead and fill in the rest of the compost 
making sure the bulbs are set upright and the 
compost covers all but the growings points. 
We give them a good watering and they are all 
ready to lay aside in a suitable place, and in the 
case of pots we need not take them indoors be- 
cause if there is an unused corner in the garden 
We can arrange the pots in a neat square, and 
then cover them completely with peat or leaves 
or even ashes. A covering of about twelve inches 
is ideal. 

The Roman hyacinths I have arranged four 
to each five-inch pot, and in the bowls they are 
spaced about one and a half inches apart— 
measuring centre to centre. The big Dutch 
hyacinths I plant one to a four and a half inch 
pot. With the small bulbs like crocus, I like 
to get as many as I can into a round seed pan, 
and when the green spikes show through the 
compost I cover the surface of the compost with 
fresh green moss. 

—From a talk in the West of England Home Service 


The varieties of plants mentioned in ‘Home 
Grown’ on Sunday, Sepember 23, were: 
lettuce (under glass): Cheshunt Early Giant, Ches- 
hunt 5B; lettuce (for outside): All the Year Round, 
Arctic King; bulbs for bowls: narcissus—King 
Alfred, tulip—Bandoeng; bubs for the rockery: 
scilla sibirica—Spring Beauty. 
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No matter which comes first—your 
palate or your pocket—Four Square 
will please you most. No tobacco gives 
a pipe lover so much pleasure, and a 
thrifty man so much economy. Vacuum 
packed fresh from the blender’s table, 
Four Square is good to the last pipeful, 
burns cool and sweet to the last shred, e 
leaving no wasteful dottle. That is why 
men the world over—be their favourite 
type of tobacco a straight virginia, a 
mixture, a curly cut or navy cut—make 
Four Square a friend for life. 


They know that with Four Square 


they will always enjoy every moment 
of every perfect pipe. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MIXTURES Original Mixture (Blue) 4/54d oz 
Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green) 4J/14d oz 

MATURED VIRGINIA Original, broken flake (Red) 4/54d oz 
Ready Rubbed Fine Cut (Red) 4/54d oz 

CUT CAKE (Yellow) 4/14d oz 

RIPE BROWN NAVY CUT (Brown) 4/14d oz 

CURLIES Cut in dises (Purple) 4/14d oz 


SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 
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TIN 


The element tin has been 
known and used since the 
earliest days of history. 


Egyptians of the 14th 
century B.c. alloyed it 
with copper to make 


mirrors, and Homer tells 
in the Iliad how He- 
phaestus, the god of Fire, 
used tin to decorate a shield for Achilles. Tin obtained from the 
moors and streams of Cornwall was the one famous product of 
Ancient Britain. A natural tin oxide—‘ cassiterite ”’—is still 
mined in Cornwall today, but most of the world’s supply comes 
from alluvial deposits in Malaya and Indonesia and from ores 
mined in Bolivia, Africa and Australia. By far the most important 
uses of tin are in the production of tinplate for the canning industry, 
and the tinning of articles such as milk churns and kitchen utensils. 
Tin is also an important constituent of alloys such as gun-metal and 
bronze, and it is used to make bearing metals, soft solder and pewter. 
Compounds of the element are used in dyeing and medicine, and in 
the production of glazes and enamels. 
Besides manufacturing tin dichloride for use in the 

dyeing and finishing of silk, I.C.I. produces large 

quantities of tinned copper sheet and tubes for 

dairy and food-producing equipment. 


A PERSONAL COACHING SERVICE 


is offered to Examination Candidates by the 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


1891 * 195) 


The I.C.S. system is as effective in preparing candidates for examinations as it is 
in that technical and commercial training which has won for these Schools a pre- 
eminent position in the field of spare-time instruction by post. Consequently, 
success in the Examination Room is virtually assured to candidates who entrust 
their coaching to I.C.S. tutors and study diligently. 

The fees for |.C.S. Coaching Courses are moderate and may be paid by instalments; 
they cover the cost of all text-books and instruction manuals required for study, 
and they cover coaching until a pass is gained. 

Generous discount is granted to members of H.M. Forces. 

A candidate for examination by any of the following Institutes, Associations, or 
Public Bodies should write to the I.C.S. mentioning the examination he wishes to 
pass. He will receive by return an illustrated booklet giving full particulars of I.C.S. 
coaching for that examination and free advice on any matter affecting his career. 


Institute of Chartered Accountants 
Soc. of Inc. Accountants and Auditors 
Assoc. of Cert. and Corp. Accountants 
Inst. of Company Accountants 

Inst. of Costs and Works Accountants 
Assoc. of International Accountants 
Institute of Book-keepers 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
Corp. of Certified Secretaries 
Institute of Bankers 

Chartered Insurance Institute 


Advertising Association - 

Inst. of Inc. Pract. in Advertising 
Incorporated Sales Managers’ Assoc, 
United Comm. Travellers’ Assoc. 
Inst. of Industrial Administration 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
Royal Inst. of Chart. Surveyors 
Royal Horticultural Society 
General Certificate of Education 
College of Preceptors 

Civil Service. State which Branch. 


And all the more important engineering and other technical examining bodies, 


NON-EXAMINATION COURSES 


Advertising 

Architecture and Building 
Commercial Art 

Commercial Training ; 
Draughtsmanship 

Engineering (all branches) 


Journalism and Short-Story Writing 
Management (all branches) 

Radio and Television 

Refrigeration 

Salesmanship and Sales Management 


Surveying. 


If your subject is not in the above list let us know it, and we will tell you what 


we cando for you. Write to us to-day for free booklet and full information. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENGE SCHOOLS tr. 


Dept. LN2, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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‘The Whisky 


H. A. L. CRAIG on the pistols 


AYMOND CHANDLER is a man up in the world. His 
thrillers, instead of going the furnace way of their flesh, might 
have a cool rest on any respectable shelf. They carry, indeed, 
their warrant against the fire; the imprimatur of the right 

authority. There is Elizabeth Bowen (for good taste), J. B. Priestley 
(for good companions), W. H. Auden, and Edmund Wilson. Already on 
their dust jackets Raymond Chandler’s thrillers begin to entice, not 
by the silk legs and upset bodies but by the choosey nodding of the 
best literary doormen. Mr. Chandler has—the word is entrée. For 
we feel, as the advertisement says of the baby food, that seven royal 
mothers cannot be wrong. 


“Not Escape Literature’ : 

Yet, this high critical opinion has an uneasy turn to it, a glance 
about, as if it needed to defend itself. Chandler’s novels are marked 
as the exceptions that are literature of a rule that is not. ‘His books’, 
Auden says, “should be judged not as escape literature but ‘as works of 
art’, and Elizabeth Bowen, in The Tatler: ‘ No consideration of modern 
American literature ought, I think, to exclude him’. But, however 
conditional, this praise is still a dainty finger for a very rough neck. 

In what he writes Raymond Chandler is neither apart nor original. 
Far from it. The glossy thriller, like the bowzllabaisse, must follow its 
recipe or it is not itself. It is the way that Chandler writes that is 
original. No man is less lockjawed when it comes to using an image, 
none more cormorant. Without his images Chandler would be sludged 
and stuck; they are his way of progress and he pulls himself along by 
them. Indeed, he seems to have hooks instead of hands, and is forever 
gafting up some Swiss-sea fish. Chandler’s style is uncompromisingly of 
the typewriter—the heavy, flailing, office typewriter. His words are 
flung down and pressed down. His sentences, like the play of the 
machine, are staccato. Each tap is a separate letter and part of a 
separate word. They neither run on nor dally with each other, though 
sometimes they bite back at each other. They have beat, but not enough 
variation or changing of pace for rhythm. And, still in the abrupt way 
of the machine, Chandler (almost) does without conjunctions. It is 
wonderful to be a man and dare to do without conjunctions. 

Yet Chandler’s style, or rather, his manner of Hemingway and 
Dashiell Hammett born, is cut well to his subject. There is speed to 
it, and vitality, and structure. It is a functional style, without ornament, 
with all the hardness of its Californian glare. Chandler explodes by 
compression, he can ram a short story into a phrase or cram a man’s 
character into half a line of description—‘ His faint smile seemed to 
slide off the end of his long nose’. Chandler’s images are nearly all 
concrete, punched straight at the bag, with none of that elusive quality, 
that fringiness, of most European imagery. Underneath the neons, 
Chandler is never very subtle and never tries to be; the pace is wrong 
for it, and where the hip-pocket holds either a gun, a flask of rye, or the 
blackmailer’s ten grand, the atmosphere is wrong too. But within this 
atmosphere, an atmosphere so dense that it has swing-doors to it, 
Chandler wisecracks, sidecracks, and blackjacks as few have done before 
him. Here even imagination is a form of violence and the image has a 
cauliflower ear. ‘ When his chin came down I hit, hit as if I were driving 
the last spike of the first continental railway ’.’ 

Raymond Chandler’s first novel, The Big Sleep, established his 
reputation. That was in 1939. Since then he has published four other 
novels—The Lady in the Lake, The High Window, Farewell My 
Lovely, and The Little Sister. These last four are, in fact, variations 
on The Big Sleep, with one main character throughout, Philip Marlowe, 
and one scene, Chandler’s California, a private world with a private 
detective in it. For all its pace it is an unchanging world; Marlowe 
gets no older and no wiser; he does not, like Sherlock Holmes, refer 
back nor, in the way of Proust, grow back. But this ungrowth in a 
detective story or a thriller is part of the game. The big audience of 


' crime want to be given the grace of a little stability, a tune they 
_ recognise. with the kind of recognition that is ownership. And Philip 


Marlowe, at the wrong or right end of a gun, is a familiar and a 


« 
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of Affliction’ 
and pieties of Ravaiond Chandler 


possession. He tells the story in the first person, which leaves him 
shadowy enough for any reader to inhabit him, with survival assured. 


~But Marlowe, like most ‘I’ characters, is never seen in the round; 


he never pauses at a mirror except, perhaps, to leer back at a hangover. 
And although you may have drunk and driven, cut and thrust your way 
through five books with him, if you saw him in the street he would 
be a stranger, while you would nod to every thug or corrupt policeman, 
and know what it feels like to be hit by him. 

For, surely enough, in these American crime thrillers the clout has 
replaced interrogation. Deduction, logic, motive, the siftings of the 
orthodox detective story are in abeyance. There is no paper chase of 
clues, only a stockpile of corpses—and the funnybone, the hunch of the 
detective. The hunch, indeed, has taken the place of Sherlock Holmes’ 
magnifying glass. So, Philip Marlowe, the detective, does not work by 
logical deduction. Philip Marlowe, detective, works by mysticism. He 
doesn’t know why he plays a thing the way he does. He just feels 
like that. And he will play it alone. And alone Philip Marlowe will walk 


-the barefoot way through fire, and drink the whisky of affliction. For 


Raymond Chandler has set up Philip Marlowe; he is the hero of our 
time, our purification, our redemption, and he is bearing all our guilt 
in his punch-drunk stagger along some street with a number of L.A., 
U.S.A., going west. This mysticism of the detective is neither chance 
nor muddle; it is the awful finger of an unseen. For Raymond Chandler 
has set up Philip Marlowe. 
In a disconcerting statement, in an essay called ‘The Simple Art of 
Murder ’, Chandler gives his revelation of the detective: 
In everything that can be called art there is a quality of redemption. 
It may be pure tragedy, if it is high tragedy, and it may be pity and 
irony, and it may be the raucous laughter of a strong man. But down 
these mean streets a man must go who is not himself mean, who is 
neither tarnished nor afraid. The detective in this kind of story must 
be such a man. He is the hero, he is everything. He must be a complete 
man and a common man and yet an unusual man. He must be the 
best man in the world and'a good enough man for any world. 
And so on. Certainly, it seems that to scratch a tough guy is to find a 
sentimentalist. The bigger their chests, the more they wobble at the 
knees. No doubt private detective Marlowe has many things to 
recommend him above his companions-in-Chandler; he does not hit the 
women or kick the corpses. 


Textbook Case of Love-Hate 

But strapped under his arm is the bulge of beauty, the chastening rod 
of the mean city. The arguments for this contemporary Daniel can only 
be medieval, Borgian, or perhaps the smugness of the punisher—this 
hurts me more than it hurts you. Indeed, in point of masochism, 
Chandler is away on his own. His chosen hero achieves his mission at 
the cost of a tooth a book, bruises galore, and lumps on him like a dozen 
of eggs. Some of these manhandlings are suffered in encounters with the 
official authority, the police with whom the detective figure has a 
relation as curious and as complicated as a love ‘affair. His role is 
feminine: he half tells, half conceals, half promises, taunts, and eludes; 
he plays his lone hand, but in the end he capitulates. It is a textbook 
case of ambivalence, of love-hate. And as such it is important—the 
noblest estate of the heart—the only love in Chandler. There is lust 
and desire and fond violence, but no love. The soft moment, when it 
occurs at all, is sentimental and embarrassing. It lies too shallow for 
tears. The redemption that Chandler is so grand about is, after all, a 
self-deception—for how can there be redemption without love? As for 
the way of a private detective with a maid, it is to solicit her advances 
and then to slap her down. Marlowe among the girls is just a great 
big tease. But who would blame him, since, in these books, Chandler 
is so savage about women: they are bitches, man-eaters, spiders, drunks, 
nymphomaniacs and, of course, murderers. They are armed with teeth 
and pearly revolvers. 

But alongside these figures of melodrama there are also real characters 
in Chandler, though mostly the riff-raff of the plot—the liftboy in 
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secretary deserves a really good typewriter. 


Olivetti have been famous in typewriter design for over forty 
years. The business has been built up to a world-wide 
organisation on the simple precept that nothing but the very 
best in design and 
workmanship is 
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a hotel, the girl in a shop, the landlady in the doorway, the moral 
rearmament cop. They are authentic, living their bewildered lives among 
the grandees of crime. They give the background and the power to these 
novels, and the realism that Chandler believes to be the intention’ of 
all fiction, But though all Chandler’s people look different, they all 
sound the same—for the lingo of the wisecrack has about as many 
nuances as the ticking of a clock. It is a case of I know my love by his 
way of walking, but never by his way of talking. Nor have Chandler’s 
characters a way of thinking. Their author’s talent is visual and 
external; he is under the restriction of the visual, and the unseen 
remains unsaid. But what Chandler does see, he says brilliantly. If he 
cannot fill in his characters, he can certainly fill in the walls behind 
them. Out of his catalogue descriptions, his inventories and lists, he 
makes an atmosphere that has more tension and excitement than his 
brittle plots. 

_Chandler’s claim that his novels are realistic—set out rather trucu- 
lently in ‘The Simple Art of Murder ’—is a curious piece of self- 
justification. Indeed this claim for realism in the contemporary thriller 
is the counterpart of the moral pretensions’ that went with the Victorian 
thrills—‘ I know it’s ugly, but I can’t help it, it’s true ’—as though fact 
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could disinfect the imagination. But is it so true? Murders do happen. 
There is violence, revenge, and cruelty beyond its third degree. But 
these, in life, do not have the density, the lavish concentration, that they 
have in Chandler’s childless world—even though every tusky 
gangster should lumber in to die in the graveyard of Bay City, 
It is not life. It is not realism. It is the romanticism of destruction, the 
“nostalgia for mud’. The corpse becomes an exclamation mark nat a 
question mark; and the killing is a kind of existentialist, wanton act. 
The logic, the motive are gone. You do not get a gun in order to shoot 
somebody: you just shoot somebody because you happen to be carrying 
a gun. The finger whitens on the trigger, and that is that. 

But in this plethora of killings a saturation point is soon reached and, 
indeed, Chandler’s novels themselves demonstrate the law of diminishing 
returns. He never wrote a better book than the first one you read. Yet 
the rigor mortis of the thriller-formula does not spread along every limb 
of this most curious D.P. of a writer; he is too full of the snap and sting 
of language to be ever entirely stiff. He has too many surprises of phrase 
to moulder, too many images to grow stale. Yes, Raymond Chandler is 
alive and monarch of his no man’s land of literature, and he keeps a 
whisky state——Third Programme 


Minds and Mystifications 


(continued from page 502) 


This is supposed to show that some people can influence the fall of 


dice by just ‘ willing’; and thus to reveal a capacity for what is called _ 
psychokinesis (PK). Personally I should be more impressed if more,” 


and more varied, work had been done; and if it had been better 
confirmed. But fortunately, my arguments would apply even if we had 
to accept the PK effect as genuine. 

In these talks I am not so much trying to decide what the facts are 
as to find what theoretical implications follow from the facts, if facts 
they be; though I hope I have said enough to suggest that the claims of 
the parapsychologists deserve attention. But allowing that the psi- 
phenomena, the ESP (and even the PK) effects occur, surely this has 
not the slightest tendency to prove Professor Rhine’s dualist meta- 
physical conclusions? When they are described, as we have described 
them, austerely, with no picturesque talk about minds, it is hard to see 
how anyone could think they did. No one has found, or even claimed 
to have found, elusive objects called minds interacting with familiar 
things like cards and dice. All that has been found is that some people 
can guess cards right far more often than they have any business to do 
(and some perhaps can even influence dice by just ‘ willing ”). These are 

' remarkable discoveries: but they prove no metaphysical conclusions. 

The source of the trouble is, I think, this ‘ mind ’-terminology in 
which Professor Rhine insists on describing and interpreting his results. 
He misconstrues its logic. What I mean is this. When, sententiously, we 
talk of the triumph of mind over matter, such impressive expressions 
can always be replaced, with a loss of pomposity but a gain in precision, 
by workaday statements about the things pedple can do. Mind-matter 
idioms suggest that we are in the presence of some metaphysical 
dichotomy. Mind-body idioms suggest that people consist of a sort of 
Webb partnership—a corporeal Sidney mated to an incorporeal Beatrice. 
But picturesque idioms must not be taken seriously. To do so is to 
misunderstand their logic. 

This is what Professor Rhine, and others, seem to have done. Taking 
the word mind to refer to some object, some sort of not-brain, he 
assumes that minds and brains can significantly be said to interact; 
and tries to interpret his results in terms of this supposed interaction— 

_ which, not surprisingly, is found to be mysterious. In his own words, 
“Science cannot explain what the human mind really is and how it 
works with the brain’. This is to make a mystery out of a muddle. 
‘Mind’ is not that sort of word at all. He complains that the student 
(I quote again) ‘ finds . . . in modern psychology . . . very little on the 
mind as a distinct reality. Instead he studies “ behaviour” and its 
relations to brain fields and pathways’. But this does not convict 
psychologists of shirking the study of the mind: studying certain human 
capacities, feelings, and performances is—is what is meant by—studying 
the mind. Mind talk is an alternative description of the same pheno- 

mena: it does not help to explain those phenomena; nor does it 
record the occurrence of further phenomena. Rhine starts a 
chapter on ‘The Reach of the Mind in Space’ by remarking ‘ Ex- 


° 


periences suggesting that the mind can transcend space are plentiful ’. 
He continues, ‘ The spontaneous awareness of distant events, of which 
no knowledge could be acquired through recognised channels, is re- 
ported fairly frequently’; and then describes ESP work in which the 
subjects—the guessers—scored significantly when widely separated from 
the target cards. 
- But these phenomena are not evidence for further ghost phenomena 
taking place, as it were, offstage. They are part of what is meant 
by this talk of the reach of the mind in space. Confused by his 
own mystifications, Rhine apologises because his ‘simple, mono- 
tonous procedure seems an almost childish way to investigate the 
possibility of the human mind’s possessing powers not recognised by 
scientists or by the majority of laymen’. But how‘else could guessing 
capacity be investigated than by studying how well people guess? 
Psychologists tend to avoid ‘mind’ idioms precisely because these 
do generate such mystifications and muddles. Professor Rhine is certainly 
not the first nor yet the only person to become entangled in this 
terminology. We need to get rid of it altogether. It tends to conceal 
from the layman what is actually being done; to confuse the researcher 
about what needs to be done; and to generate around the whole subject 
an atmosphere of philosophical sensationalism. Suspicion of work done 
in such an atmosphere delays the acceptance of even the best established 
results. And so it handicaps the investigation of these very remarkable, 
and rather disturbing, psi-phenomena.—Third Programme 


Sonnet 


There’s nothing here to keep me from my own.— 
The confident roads that at their ease beguile me 
With the all-promising lands, the great unknown, 
Can with their gilded dust blind me, defile me. 


It’s so. Yet never did their lies deceive me, 
And when, lost in the dreaming route, I say 

I seek my soul, my soul does not believe me, 
But from these transports turns displeased away. 


But then, but then, why should I so behave me, 
Willingly duped ten, twenty times an hour, 

But that even at my dearest cost I’d save me 
From the true knowledge and the real power? 


In which through all time’s changeable seasons grown, 
I might have stayed, unshaken, with my own. 
EDWIN MuIR 
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Three London Art Exhibitions 


Above, left, ‘Banana . 
Trees ’, from the exhibi- 
tion of recent water- 
colours and paintings of 
Jamaica by John Minton 
at the Lefevre Gallery; 
above, “Sleeping 
Woman’, from the ex- 
hibition of paintings by 
John Melville at the 
Hanover Gallery; left, 
‘A Bawdy House on 
Fire’, by Thomas Row- 
landson, from the Arts 
Council — exhibition 
‘Three Centuries of 
British Water-Colours 
and Drawings’, at the 
New Burlington 
Galleries 
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A King’s Story. The Memoirs of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Windsor, K.G. 
Cassell. 25s. 


Sir FREDERICK PONSONBY, Keeper of the Privy 
Purse to King George V; once suggested to the 
young Prince of Wales that there was a risk of 
his making himself too accessible. “The monarchy 
must always retain an element of mystery... . If 
you bring it down to the people, it will lose its 
mystery and influence’. On the Prince observing 
that he disagreed and that times were changing, 
Sir Frederick replied: ‘I am older than you 
are, Sir; I have been with your father, your 
“grandfather, and your great-grandmother. They 
all understood. You are quite mistaken’. Reflected 
in this conversation were the elements of conflict. 
The difference of outlook was sustained in the 
younger man by a turn of mind that was ques- 
tioning and independent, and was buttressed in 
the forces finally arrayed against him by the 
weight of tradition and perhaps a more sensitive 
appreciation of the art of government. The 
mystery is implied in the Duke’s own words: 
“It has been my experience,’ he writes, ‘ that the 
pleased incredulity with which the public reacts 
to the elementary demonstrations on the part of 
royalty that they are, after all, like other people 
is matched by the public’s firm refusal to accept 
them. as such’. : ; 

‘Like other people ’—there is irony in the 
phrase when one considers the prince’s upbring- 
ing, That his father had ‘a gruff, blue-water 
approach to all human situations’ could hardly 
have been a unique experience; but to compen- 
sate for the discipline to which he was subjected 

“there was no mixing with contemporaries, no 
normal school life, no competitive world of other 
boys where his qualities could be tested and 
developed. Instead, there was isolation and de- 
tachment. At Dartmouth, it is true, he encoun- 
tered friends among boys of his own term, but 
for the Prince of Wales a settled career in the 
Navy was not in contemplation. There were 
“educational trips’ to France and Germany; 
there was Oxford where he not unnaturally 
suffered from loneliness and from being a 
celebrity, and where such freedom as he knew 
was circumscribed and increasingly interrupted 
by court functions (‘What rot and waste of 
time, money and energy’ he confides to his diary, 
‘all these State visits are! ’). 

With the coming of the war the urge was 
intensified to be like other people, to help bear 
the shock of battle and ‘not to be a Prince ’— 
an urge that encountered inevitable restrictions 
and frustrations. In this post-war visits to the 
Dominions the bonds of formality were loosened, 
but the official programmes made rigorous de- 
mands, and demonstrations of loyalty sometimes 
took terrifying forms. In India he complains 
that the police are overdoing the precautions and 
that he is making no real contact with the people. 
At home the troubled period of the ’twenties was 
marked for him by the same ever-growing con- 
flict: his desire on the one hand to share in the 
experiences of his times and, on the other, the 
constitutional restraints that required him to re- 
main aloof. : 

There was much, too, in the life of the 
“Brave New World’ that failed to win his 
father’s approval and which in consequence was 
the cause of occasional misunderstandings be- 
tween him and his son. The family party at 
Sandringham, celebrating what was to be King 


George’s last Christmas, finds the Prince lonely. 


and detached. When he became King it is charac- 
teristic that in his first broadcast to his people 
_ he should ‘have included a paragraph not sub- 


mitted beforehand for official endorsement—a 
paragraph giving notice to a possibly uncompre- 


hending nation that the King’s activities were: 


not going to be governed by antiquated customs 
or by a social outlook that had had its day, Thus 
the concept of kingship resolved itself into what 
without disrespect to anyone might be called a 
businessman’s approach, complete with bowler 
hat, umbrella—and no nonsense. ‘ Britain’s Best 
Salesman’ was one of the titles that gave him 
the most private satisfaction. 

And so to the climax—the mounting rumours; 
the comings and goings between the King’s 
representatives and members of the Government 
and particularly of Mr. Baldwin, whose ‘ little 
black box’ of a car took on the guise of ‘a 
sinister and purposeful black beetle’; and, a 
most fascmating sidelight, the part played by 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 

The memoirs, written in a straightforward and 
effective style, contain passages that linger in the 
memory—among them-the description of King 
Edward VII, the Squire of Sandringham, pre- 
siding at Christmas festivities; the account of 
the formal dinner parties at Windsor in the reign 
of King George V; the affair of Mr. Dawes’ 
trousers; and the pen-portrait of the Most Revy- 
erend Cosmo Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“that noiseless spectre in black gaiters ’. 

In a note the author tells us that having with 
some hesitation put aside the reticence that binds 
kings and princes, he has felt it his duty to tell 
the facts as he knows them ‘before time and 
unchallenged repetition have given their sanction 
to misconception ’. On the wisdom of that course 
—though, as he says, passions aroused by his 
abdication have long since cooled—there may 
still be two opinions. As it is, what strikes one 
about the whole story is the naturalness of it all. 
Given the temper of the times.and the upbringing 
and character of the chief actor, what happened 
might, in terms of human affections and propen- 
sities, have happened ‘to anybody—and no word 
spoken. But it happened to a king. Wherefore 
words were spoken and consequences flowed. For 


_ naturalness, the business approach, the claim to 


be as others and in some respects to be treated 
as others—such conceptions and desires do not 
comfortably assume the cloak of mystery. 


The Commerce of Nations. By J. B. 
Condliffe. Allen and Unwin. 36s. 


This is a monumental text-book in the American 
style, dealing with ‘the ebb and flow of world 
trade from the caravans of the ancient world 
to the barter agreements and currency blocs of 
today ’, and paralleling this account with a sum- 
mary of ‘the important contributions to econo- 
mic thought that have influenced policy and 
practice’, So widely, indeed, does the author 
cast his net that his story seems at times to 
comprehend the whole of economic history and 
the whole of the history of economic thought. 

The recording of such a large section of human 
knowledge in one volume, even a volume of 
884 pages, requires that the reader cannot be 
encouraged to loiter; even for the purpose of 
studious reflection. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that The Commerce of Nations 
is a fairly elementary introduction to a vast 
field of study, rather than a new contribution 
to knowledge or an authoritative statement of 
the present state of knowledge. In consequence, 
though the book would be excellent preparatory 
reading for the intending economist or economic 
historian, or a good general survey for the indus- 
trious layman, the reader needs constantly to 
bear in mind that Professor Condliffe’s sweep- 


ing generalisations do not all command the un- 
qualified support of all reputable economists, 
and ‘that some of his arguments slur over con- 
siderations which other economists would regard 
as important. It is significant, for instance, 
that the index contains no reference ‘to ‘ terms 


of trade’—a remarkable omission in a book 


which deals with such matters as tariffs, the 
fixing of exchange rates, and ‘the gains from 
trade’. 


Elements of Social Organization. By 
Raymond Firth. Watts. 18s. 

Foundations of Social Anthropology 
By S. F. Nadel. Cohen and West. 25s. 


Anthropology has long ago passed from the 
anecdotal stage to the monographic. And now, 
in response to the current interest in sociological 
problems, which is the most significant feature 
of our age, field-work is leading to more general 
considerations about the nature of society and 
the function of social institutions. The pains- 
taking analysis of small-scale primitive groups 
is bearing fruit. The comparative study . of 
unfamiliar social orders enables us to see our own 
changing social structure in a new .nd more 
objective light. 

Professor Firth was invited to give the first 
series of lectures at the University of Birming- 
ham, founded by the Rational Press Association 
in commemoration of Sir Josiah Mason, The 
choice was a wise one, and Professor Firth has 
expanded his lectures into a book. He chose for 
his topic: ‘social organisation’, and to this 
phrase he gives a special meaning. ‘ In the aspect 
of social structure is to be found the continuity 
principle of society; in the aspect of organisation 
is to be found the variation or change principle 
—by allowing evaluation of situations and entry 
of individual choice’. Infact he is concerned 
not so much with the abstract form as with the 
way its content works. Illustrating his theme 
from his own observations in Tikopia, Malaya, 
and New Zealand, he describes the way in which 
individual choices are made within the general 
frame-work of social relationships and social 
norms. Then he passes on to the problems which 
confront primitive men, when they come into 
contact with western industrialism, problems 
which illustrate and illumine the closely inte- 
grated structure of all societies. 

In the latter half of the book he concentrates 
on specific topics—economic organisation, art, 
moral order, and religion. He shows, in each case, 
the way in which social behaviour is, on the one 
hand, limited by the social structure, and, on 
the other, determined by individual intentions. 

The study of simpler societies induces a 
“sociological frame of mind’, it leads to the 
apprehension of social institutions as only intel- 
ligible in the context of the society in which they 
function. This is the point of Professor Firth’s 
book, and students of our own particular con- 
text could not do better than read it, They 
should then go on to read Professor Nadel’s 
more important work. 

To say that Professor Nadel’s book is the 
more important of the two is no disparagement 
of Professor Firth, who ably sets Professor 
Nadel’s ball rolling in his first chapter, in which 
he raises the question of the nature of social 
anthropology as a science. Professor Firth, how- 
ever, had another task: he was out to engage 
the interest of his audience in a difficult aspect 
of social anthropology, and he could not have 
done it better. Professor Nadel, on the other 
hand, not having to address an audience by 
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PePFABER BOOKS 


Alfred the King 

PATRY WILLIAMS 
* Reverence and imagination 
inform this fascinating historical 
novel—few will fail to be stirred 
by this skilful portrait. —Birming- 
ham Post. 15/- 


The Little Emperors 
ALFRED DUGGAN 
Evelyn Waugh says that this new 
historical novel by the author of 
Conscience of the King is ‘a most 
remarkable book. No-one else 
could have written it.’ 15/- 


Last Chukker 
J. K. STANFORD 
Burma is the setting for this 
exciting story of smuggling and 
polo, of mystery and murder, by 
the author of The Twelfth. 
Illustrated. 9/6 


The Gunpowder Plot 
HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 
A brilliant piece of historical 
detection, based on new evidence. 
‘Mr. Williamson has performed a 
notable service to history.’—Daily 
Telegraph. Illustrated. 21/- 


This Way Home 

VICARS BELL 
The author of The Dodo, the 
story of a village schoolmaster, 
gives a delightful picture of his 
own development from a town- 
reared child toa villager convinced 
of the undying values of a natural, 
traditional way of life. 12/6 


Business in Great Waters 
GEORGE F. KERR 
This stirring book tells the story 
of the P. & O., the world’s greatest 
merchant fleet, caught up in the 
swirl of war. Illustrated 12/6 


ready 1 October 


Poetry and Drama 
TS, HEIOT 
In this important essay, Mr. Eliot 
discusses — not without _ self- 
criticism—the use of poetry for 
dramatic purposes, and the effect 
of dramatic purpose upon poetry. 
7/6 


Angry Young Man 

LESLIE PAUL 
As a young revolutionary in “the 
20s and 30s the author of The 
Living Hedge had a knack of 
always being on the spot when 
anything happened. His story— 
which is like that of many of us— 
tells of new faiths and later dis- 
illusionment. 18/- 


Plays for Puppets 

edited by JAN BUSSELL 
Chosen by the director of the 
famous Hogarth puppets. 9/6 


Bookbinding by Hand 
LAURENCE TOWN 

This clear modern exposition will 

interest students and teachers as 

well as the general reader. 

Fully illustrated. 21/- 


FABER BOOKS 


WES LISTENER 


The Memoirs of 


HER. DHE DUKE OF 


WINDSOR 
KG. 


Born 1894 in the reign of Queen Victoria 
Created Prince of Wales 1g10 
Proclaimed King of England January 20, 1936 
Abdicated December 11, 1936 


H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor tells the story of his private life from 
his birth in the last years of the reign of his great-grandmother 
Queen Victoria—living his childhood under the benign influence of 
his grandfather King Edward VII, learning the art of kingship from - 
his father King George V, touring the British Empire as Prince of 
Wales, becoming King of England in the midst of political strife 
and economic depression and finally abdicating to avoid national 
dissension. 

448 pp. Sh. Demy 8vo, 24 pp. of illustrations, 25/- net CASSELL 


The Mask 


Her features are known to 
millions. She is L’Inconnue 
de la Seine. 

This new story about her 
has been described by Miss 
MARGUERITE STEEN as 
“deeply moving, exciting 
and quite out of the run of 
the ordinary novel.” 

Read it. It is a-book that 
you will not forget. 


WILLIAM WOODS 
10s. 6d. net 


Ja “T find it rare and indeed 


The astonishing, It contrives 
Dividing 
Stream 


fascination.”—Lionel Hale in 
the Observer. 

FRANCIS KING 

12s. 6d. net 


“Voluptuously readable... 
an impressive piece of work.” 
—New Statesman. 


“An admirable novel, by the 
‘accomplishment of which I 
have been profoundly im- 
pressed.”—Compton Macken- 
zie. 


LONGMANS 
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CHARLES 
MORGAN’S 


new novel 


A Breeze 
of Morning 


The love-story of a group 
of young men and women 
seen from a boy’s point 
of view, and recounted by 
him in later life. 10s. 6d. 


Beatrice 
de Holthoir. 


THAT MARBLE HAND! 


The story of Rufima and 
her fascinating but com- 
pletely selfish mother. In 
this tender and amusing 
story we watch her 
growing up and making a 
life of her own on the 
stage. 12s. 6d. 


Nirad €. : 
Chaudhuri 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of an 
UNKNOWN INDIAN 


We believe this work will 
be recognised as one of 
the most impressive books 
» ever addressed from India 
to the English-speaking 
world. Book Society 
Recommendation. 21s, 


Dorothy 
Margaret 
Stuart 


DAUGHTER OF 
ENGLAND 


A new study of Princess 
Charlotte of Wales and 
her family, based on much 
new material from the 
Windsor archives and The 
Bowood Papers. Book 
Society Recommendation. 

Illustrated. 2\s. 


E. MW. Carr : 
THE NEW SOCIETY 


Six broadcast lectures 
which discuss such sub- 
jects as From Competition 
to Planned Economy: 
From Economic Whip to 
Welfare State and The 
Road to Freedom. 7s) 6d. 


Macmillan. & Co., Ltd. —~ 
e 4 
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word of mouth, can afford to be more compli- 
cated. He sets out to clarify the concepts which 
social anthropologists—and, indeed, all sociolo- 
gists—use, to consider the nature of ‘explanation’ 
in the social sciences, and to sort out the con- 
stituents of sociological hypotheses. 

These jobs badly needed doing, and Professor 
Nadel’s book is a masterpiece of careful analysis. 
The words used by sociologists: ‘community’, 
“institution ’, and the like, suffer from the ambi- 
guities that have grown round them in the course 
of everyday usage. Professor Nadel has made a 
brilliant attempt to clarify the data to which 
they réfer, or, rather, to distinguish the data for 
which some word or other must be found. He 
takes us back to the observations from which all 
theorising must start and considers the prin- 
ciples which should guide us in making our 
abstractions. He discusses the nature of socio- 
logical laws and the hypotheses which purport 
to ‘explain’ them. Finally, he turns to the cen- 
tral problem of anthropological science: the 
general explanation of differences between 
. societies. The ‘culture patternists’ have 

emphasised their uniqueness. But must we 
leave the matter there, or are there general 
principles in terms of which the variety 
of patterns can be made intelligible? ‘Chance’, 
in the form of geography and history, accounts 
for much of the difference; but Professor Nadel 
offers extremely interesting suggestions as to the 
frames of reference by means of which a good 
deal of the variety can be ‘explained’. 

The ‘ ordered togetherness "we call society ’ 
must satisfy human needs in an “integration of 
purposes’, This is the purposive frame of refer- 
ence, in which we-must include rules of the 
transformation of purposes which cannot achieve 
direct satisfaction. But man is a_ thinking 
creature, and so there will be a logical frame of 
reference in accordance with which action and 
theory, morals and beliefs, will aim at logical 
coherence. Finally——-a more daring hypothesis— 
there are, ‘behind’ the purposes and the logical 

elaborations, principles of energy distribution. 
There may be, Professor Nadel suggests, alter- 
nate rhythms of high and low expenditure of 
energy, which manifest rhemselves by a general 
seeking for excitement or quiescence, thus 
accounting for, say, the warlike mood of some 
communities and the pacifist mood of others. 
On the other hand, energy expended in one 
direction may require a saving of energy in 
another. These principles are, of course, very 
tentatively advanced, but Ebey are well worth 
consideration. 

The main value of Professor Nadel’s book, 
however, lies in the criteria he gives for assessing 

_ sociological theories, including his own. From 
now on there is very much less excuse for 
muddled thinking and bogus ‘explanation’ 
among sociologists, if they pay attention to 
Professor Nadel’s account ot what they are try- 
ing to do. - 


f 
Old Friends and New Music. By Nicolas 


Nabokov. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


At a first glance Mr: Nabokov’s book has the 
appearance of a series of magazine-articles col- 
lected between two covers. There is more than 
that to it. Under the surface of amusing anec- 
dote there is a consistent theme—the tragedy 
of the exiled Russian artist. Mr. Nabokov was 
a youth at the time of the Revolution and, being 
the son of wealthy parents, escaped from Russia. 
But he has never lost his love of his native 
land, and evidently from. time to time hoped that 
conditions might change and make his return 
possible. Those hopes were finally blighted by 
his experience as a member of the American 
Military Mission in Berlin. His account of that 
phase in his career, including the American 
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general’s reaction to a performance of ‘ Madam 
Butterfly ’ mischievously put on by the Russians, 
is a brilliant piece of journalism covering a sad 
and sinister ending to the book. 

From the nostalgic record of a performance 
of Glinka’s ‘A Life for the Tsar’ in the pre- 
sence of the Emperor and a picnic on the family 
estate, Mr. Nabokov proceeds to a series of 
portraits of other distinguished exiles—Diaghi- 
lev, who brought Russian music and art to 
western Europe, Stravinsky, now, like the 
author, a U.S. citizen, and Prokofiev, the man 
who went back. To point the moral of his 
implicit theme, there is a study also of Shostako- 
vich, the type of the new Soviet musician 
shackled by the decrees of his political masters. 
The picture of Shostakovich, whom Mr. Nabo- 
kov credits with ‘the saving graces of good 
craftsmanship and honesty’, ill-at-ease between 
two watch-dogs at a press conference in New 
York, is a sorry revelation of the status of the 
artist in the Russian Utopia. 


The Lost River. By Lawrence Spingarn. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
The Outer Darkness. 

Blackburn. 
Omens and Elegies. By Peter Russell. 
Hand and Flower Press. Is. each. 


By Thomas 


Mr. Spingarn is a young American poet whose 


work has not appeared in England before: The 
Lost River consists of selections from two books 
published in America. Thesé poems have no 
general literary significance (like those of Robert 
Lowell, for example, recently published here) 
and in that seuse it would have been preferable 
for the ‘publisher’s enterprise to have expended 
itself on one of the several American poets under 
forty with an avant garde reputation in the 
United States but virtually unknown here—Mr. 
Peter Viereck, say. However, The Lost River is 
a skilful book, in the middle tradition of 
modern American verse, and ought to be widely 
enjoyed. The corresponding tradition in England 
runs usually to a worn poetic diction and an 
unreality of subject: because of Frost and others 
Mr, Spingarn is able to write poems which 
lacking true distinction of thought and origi- 
nality of form are nevertheless concrete, well- 
organised, and written mostly in a fresh, easy 
language. 

Mr. Blackburn’s and Mr. Russell’s poems 
appear in the ‘ Poems in Pamphlet’ series, well- 
printed booklets which are being published once 
a_month and can be had singly or on yearly 
subscription. Mr, Blackburn’s verse has hitherto 
been printed in one or two fairly obscure 
English and American periodicals and much of 
The Outer Darkness deserves nothing better—it 
contains a number of gauche, immature, clotted 
poems of a sometimes melodramatic religiosity. 
But a few pieces—‘ Gidipus’ and ‘ The Thing’, 
for example, have an imaginative assurance of 
high promise, and one longish poem called 
“Scenes from Childhood’ is a strange but deeply 
accurate re-creation of a boy’s parental relations 
and developing sexuality which can scarcely be 
a flash in the pan. With his full, confident 
rhymes and compelling iambs Mr. Blackburn 
has already a not inadequate technique and his 
future work may well be of the greatest interest. 

Mr. Russell knows what has gone on in 
modern poetry, he has read to some purpose and 
he has given his poems shapes, but his reactions 
to his material are on the whole too conven- 
tionally literary. He tends to overwrite, to be 
overcome by experience, and so be incoherent. 
He is at his best in poems like ‘ Nineteen Thirty 
Seven’, which are founded mainly on observa- 
tion—observation sometimes acute and illumi- 
nating. At his worst he is capable—careful 
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reading and modernity forgotten—of writing 
such lines as ‘Love is the dream that every 
mortal hopes for/Though even love is sometimes 
turned to hate’. 


Mayhew’s Characters. Edited with a 
Note on the English Character by 
Peter Quennell. William Kimber. 21s. 


Henry Mayhew’s London Labour and the 
London Poor was first published just a hundred 
years ago. Mayhew’s Characters is the third 
selection published this year from that ‘ cyclo- 
pzedia of the industry, the want, and the vice of 
the great Metropolis’, and together with 
Mayhew’s London and London's Underworld 
makes an excellent abridgment of Mayhew’s 
Pioneer sociological work. He described his im- 
portant book as the first attempt to publish the 
history of a people, from the lips of the people 
themselves. It is this kind of verbatim réporting 
that gives Mayhew’s Characters such variety and 
raciness: here may be heard not only the voice 
of the cockney, but the voices of many voluntary 
exiles—the Italian (with the inevitable red- 
jacketed monkey that one remembers from one’s 
own childhood), the Arab street-seller of 
rhubarb and spice, the wandering Irish men and 
women. A reviewer of London’s Underworld 
compared Mayhew’s curiosity and eye for detail 
with Defoe’s. But it is the recorded stories of the 
people interviewed by Mayhew and his col- 
laborators that remind one even more of Defoe: 
they speak in the direct, racy narrative style that 
Defoe wrote; and one realises once more what a 
master of plain, colloquial language Defoe is. 

Mayhew is the born sociologist. His curiosity 
drives him on, but he never condemns any of 
the tricksters and cheats he discovers; he merely 
describes them, and nearly always in their own 
recorded words, The candour of Mayhew’s in- 
formants is remarkable; he must have had that 
kind_of personality that invites confidences and 
is seldom distrusted. One tells him of ‘men who 
go about half-naked, telling frightful tales about 
ship-wrecks, hair-breadth escapes from houses on 
fire, and such like aqueous and ingenous (sic) 
calamities’; of initiation into the ‘scaldrum 
dodge’ or ‘the art of burning the body with a 
mixture of acids and gunpowder, so as to suit 
the hues and complexions of the accident to be 
deplored ?. The shifts that beggars went to were 
many. There were also professional ‘ shiverers ’ 
who begged in inclement weather; one beggar 
got so used to shivering that he could not stop, 
even in hot weather. A pickpocket of thirteen 
tells Mayhew ‘I have been in prison three times 
in Brixton, three times in the Old Horse 
[Bridewell], three times in the Compter, once in 
the Steel, and once in Maidstone. . - Every t time 
I came out harder than I went in’? 

Although Mayhew -does not set himself up as 
a moralist, he is not so detached that he does not 
feel pity for the London poor in their miseries 
—and a hundred years ago these were often ex- 
treme: attention may be drawn to the privations 
of a tin-ware seller who relates how one of his 
companions proposed going ‘to do a feed on 
decayed shrimps or other offal laying about the 
market’ (for breakfast). Two and a half days’ 
stone-breaking exhausts the tin-ware seller. 
“Poverty had done its work, and I anticipated 
with pleasure my approaching dissolution’. 

One is struck by a number of peculiar occupa- 
tions: there is ‘the pluckiest fire-eater going’; 
the wholesale rat-buyer who purchased yearly 
26,000 live rats so that people could try their 
dogs on them; female tramps; the street-poet 
who had_already written his own epitaph; the 
street conjuror. Wages earned by this shiftless 
section of the London poor were often very low 
indeed; even allowing for the great increase in 
the cost of living, the minimum_- quoted, 2s. to 
3s. a week could not be cut much nearer to the 
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The Silver 
Locusts 


RAY BRADBURY 


A novel about Mars, but 
with a difference. ‘I wish I 
had room to illustrate the 
quality of Mr. Bradbury’s 
imagination with examples, ”’ 
writes Christopher Isherwood. 
“The Silver Locusts is my 
favourite book by any young 
contemporary American 
writer. ’’ 12s 6d 


The Build-Up 
Boys 


JEREMY KIRK 


A fast-moving, witty, satiri- 
cal novel about the bright 
boys of modern America, the 
public relations men. /2s 6d 


Poems 


THE ROAD TO 
SINODUN 6s 


by George D. Painter 
HART-DAVIS 


STUDIO We BOOKS 


oS 


DECORATIVE ART 1951-2 
4ist ANNUAL ISSUE 

Edited by Rathbone Holme and 
Kathleen Frost 

A source book of information and 
ideas in connection with the 
furnishing and decoration of the 
home. 500 illustrations and 18 
colour plates of interiors, furni- 
ture, pottery. glass, metal and 
silver-ware, textiles, etc. 

114 x §¥ in. 30s. 


FLOWER-MAKING 

By Clara Kebbell 

A delightful ‘make it yourself’ 
book in which an expert shows 
step by step how it is done. 

63 x St in. 3s.6d. 


DRAMA—ITS COSTUME & 
DECOR 

By James Laver 

An historical survey of the 

theatrical scene from early Greek 

and Roman times to the present 

day by an eminent authority. More 

than 200 illustrations, 


94 x 6; in. 30s. 


MAKING A START IN ART 
By Anna Airy RI ROI RE 
Professional help for the novice 
with advice on tones, perspective, 
anatomy, composition, the laying 
on of washes, etc., with diagram- 
matic illustrations and analysis 
of works by well known artists. 


10 x 73 in. 18s, 
Please write for autumn catalogue 


66 CHANDOS PLACE LONDON WC2 
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You Will Find the 
TEACH 
YOURSELFE 


in stock at every shop of — 


W.H. Smith & Son 


A selection from the 180 useful books in this Series 


AMATEUR ACTING FRENCH 
BOOK-KEEPING GERMAN 

COMMERCIAL ART “PITMANS SHORTHAND 
DRESSMAKING SOCCER 


* The Teach Yourself books are published by The English Universities 
Press at 6/- net ‘ 


vs 


They tell me Brown’s 


retiring next month.” 


“Lucky chap to be able @ 
to afford it? 


Not lucky, really — just sensible. He had 
a Scottish Mutual Personal Pension Policy 
easily paid for from his annual income. 
Now he will enjoy a reasonable standard 
of living in his retirement. Write for 


further details to: 


The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society Ltd. 


Dept. 0, 109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER 


OF ENGLAND 


MARCHETTE CHUTE 


‘“‘Here, for the first. time, 
is a really adequate treat- 
ment of Chaucer’s life in 
its context — _ political, 
social, personal” — Satur- 
day. Review of Literature. 
The author of ‘ Shakes- 
peare of London” (which 
book. was_ described by 
Prof. Wilson Knight as 
“the best of its kind in 
our generation’’) will en- 
hance her reputation with 
this work. 15/- 


‘‘K magnificent 
and exciting piece 
of work”’ 
BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 


Out Toda 


The Rough 
and the Smooth 


, A new novel by 
ROBIN MAUGHAM 
10s. 6d. 


Canon James 


and other stories 
by 

NOEL BLAKISTON 

10s. 6d.° 


Bird of Paradise 


and 


The Twelfth Hour 
by 
ADA LEVERSON 
7s. Od. each 


The last two volumes in the 
reissue of Ada Leverson’s six 
novels. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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bone of starvation. Only the clever and un- 
scrupulous earned sometimes as much as a 
guinea a day. One of the worst features of 
Victorian London of the poor, was the condition 
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of the lodging-houses or ‘ padding-kens ’, where 
men, women and child slept together, many 
in one room. Mayhew describes the lodging- 
houses as ‘extremely filthy and disgusting; many 
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of them are scarcely ever washed. . . . In most 
cases they swarm with vermin’. And to sleep in 
these places, the poor had to pay as much as 3d. 
a night out of their hard-earned pittances. 


A Breeze of Morning. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


The Houses in Between. By Howard Spring. Collins. 15s. 
The Nice American. By Gerald Sykes. Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 
The Dog Star. By Donald Windham. Hart-Dayis. 12s. 6d. 


‘THEN 1 was still ingenuous enough 
to think that literary merit alone was 
sufficient to recommend an author, I 
used to read the novels of Charles Morgan wit 
sustained interest if never with enthusiasm, I 
was quickly informed, however, that even my 
sustained interest was misplaced. Why? I 
ehquired: Mr. Morgan knew how to write, 
which was more*than could be said of most, 
and although there was a limit to the emotions 
he understood, the instrument with which he 
registered their gradations was, within this 
limit, a subtle one. That might be, they replied, 
and doubtless it was very hard to. say precisely 
where Mr. Morgan went wrong. It was, perhaps, 
the implications of his books that one was in 
duty bound to distrust. Did I not find that these 
were—well—‘ reactionary’, that there was a 
hangover, as it were, from the authoritarian 
tradition in which Mr. Morgan, as a naval 
officer, had been reared? 

I mention this here because it seems that the 
name of Charles Morgan tends more and more 
to become a kind of unlucky .incantation—as 
soon as uttered it summons up a whole menagerie 
of ethical red therripgs and political white 
elephants, and in the resultant confusion no 
one is allowed to say anything whatever about 
Mr. Morgan as a writer—the one capacity in 
which he claims and deserves attention. 

A Breeze of Morning is designed to illustrate 
the fact that those ‘ who drive themselves beyond 
their capacities’ will get broken for their pains. 
Or, if they survive, their illusions will not. The 
story is seen through the eyes of a small boy, 
David Harbrook, who loves two things—classical 
literature and his sister Ann. He also hero- 
worships his grown-up cousin and is fascinated 
by Rose Letterby, mercurial daughter of the 
‘reactionary’ but civilised squire. The cousin 
(Howard) is clever and ambitious, but ordinary 
enough in many ways, and should obviously 
marry the steady and intelligent Ann. In fact, 
of course, he falls for Rose Letterby, and little 
David, who is. credited with a child’s innocent 
delight in things but an adult’s understanding 
of them, has every sympathy for him. It is like 
David’s own case; he needs a scholarship at Eton 
(as Howard needs Ann), but he is nearly led 
astray by being rash enough to think that litera- 
ture is more important than examinations and 
Tacitus more amusing than Cicero. David, how- 
ever, finds a middle way; his cousin Howard 
does net. Howard attempts to elope with Rose, 
finds neither of them up to it, and returns in 
the nick of time (and with some relief) to his 
practice at-the bar. Rose fulfills her destiny and 
marries the mortgagee; so that set of illusions is 
well disposed of. David, however, is only a child, 
and, for the time being, one rather touching illu- 
sion is allowed to him; when he wins his scholar- 
ship, though he wins it through sheer proficiency, 
he is allowed to imagine that he has done so 
only because of an original and inspired set of 
Latin’ Elegiacs. This I found unaccountably 
moving—but of course it cannot last. The post- 
script reveals that David became a don, and that, 
needless to say, would put both him and his 
Eiegiacs in their proper place. Howard has also 


been put in his—marriage with Ann and toler- 
able success as a lawyer. Being good middle-class 
people, they all shed a few restrained tears over 
their broken illusions but are much too sane to 
break themselves on the same wheel. It is all 
gentle, sincere, and nicely told, a lesson of the 
Polonius type but without Polonius’ pomposity, 
and the moral is that you must learn to eat your 
own cake and avoid those with green icing. 

I should call this novel a ‘ standard’ Morgan, 


Pleasant but not superficial, neither above nor 


below average, and ‘with a nice morality’. In 
the same way The Houses in Between strikes one 
as a ‘standard’ Howard Spring. Once more and 
like Eupompus, Mr. Spring has given ‘splendour 
to art by numbers’, the formidable numbers of 
his pages, his characters, his well-accredited 
public events. This too is a novel of disillusion, 
a disillusion slightly more bitter than Mr. 
Morgan’s, though not even one’s housemaster 
could call it subversive. In 1851 and at the age 
of three, Sarah Rainborough is taken to see the 
Crystal Palace. It is a symbol, she realises, of 
universal good-will and international co-opera- 
tion. Alas, it is full of noisesome machines and 
crapulous sparrows; within a few years her own 
father is knighted for making iron to go on 
ironclads; the Palace itself becomes merely a 
venue for commonplace amusements; and the 
symbol becomes as decrepit and tarnished as the 
ideals of the prince who conceived it. ‘ You could 
see the Crystal Palace if it wasn’t for the houses 
in between’. But what are these houses »which 
block out the radiant symbol from our vision? 
They are the greed, perversity and cloddishness 
of mankind—and in case we doubt it, here is 
the whole life-history of Sarah Rainborough to 
prove the point. She lives to be ninety-nine, so 
the point is a trifle laboured; but one can have 
nothing but admiration for the diversity and 
vigour of the ,characters that illustrate it. 
Businessmen, con-men, he-men; rent-collectors, 
art-collectors, scalp-collectors: and then, fighting 
om the other side,’ striving to clear away the 
‘houses’ or at any rate unwilling to build more, 
a female author of governess-origin, a voluntary 
slum-dweller, also female but of noble origin, 
a young novelist bearing a specious resemblance 
to H. G. Wells, and finally Sarah herself, tough, 
sincere, full of commonsense and proper feeling, 
sympathetic out of vast experience and so wise. 
Judith Paris again, I fear, only more careful of 
her virtue. To do Mr. Spring justice, however, 
it is Dickens he reminds one of; and Mr. 
Cupples, Zebedee Cogan, Eddy Rhodda, all these 
and a dozen more come rolling out like music 
from a pianola. 

From disillusion to conflict. The Nice 
American is a first novel by American Gerald 
Sykes, and is intelligent, competent and just 
a shade too -slow. The hero, Colonel Harlan 
Childress is, by nature, an artist; but he is also 
responsibly-minded and has a full-scale moral 
problem, which is seen in intellectual terms. It 
is simply this: He is about to be demobilised: 
to stay in Europe, to live the life of the ex- 
patriate, would help the cultivation of his art, 
but would it not also mean an evasion of social 
responsibility? On the other hand, return to 


America and the status of a socially-minded, 
wage-earning American male would mean a 
denial of his art—which, by the way, is 
Photography. How is ‘he to choose? And why 
can he not choose art straight out as he odv-ously 
wishes to do? 

He cannot choose art straight out because he 
is a Puritan. With art goes triviality and self- 
indulgence; and might he not be choosing it, 
not for its own sake, but simply in order to 
avoid the cosmically-significant issues being 
faced by industrial America? Or, for that matter, 
merely to cheat Boston morality? On the other 
hand, if art tends to be immoral, so does indus- 
trial America, represented by his go-getting, 
chromium-plated, ex-wife Mollie, and also by a 
grizzled and unscrupulous Senator who has long 
ago learned to keep all nonsense for his con- 
stituents. This raises another problem—a variant 
of the problem in chief. The Senator represents 
a lack of true democracy in America. But yet 
again, the symbol of the European way, a young 
French Catholic, Jeanne, who is wife to a local 
official and mistress to the colonel, hardly stands 
for democracy either. The choice then is beween 
re-marriage with the Mollie-symbol (responsi- 
bility but heartless Philistinism) and a new 
marriage with the Jeanne-symbol (art and culture, 
but indifference to social issues); and we reach 
the decision by way of an amusing, penetrating 
novel. (‘Where there is a problem, Americans 
meet it at once. French people would have gone 
on eating’.) The problem is finally resolved by 
emotional means; and I leave you to guess, 
though I hope you will read, which way. 

Lastly, young America comes up with the 
emotional problem of a child delinquent. The 
Dog Star presents an intelligent adolescent who 
has been forcibly told by someone he admires 
that the pettiness and concupiscence of human- 
beings are easily exploitable. He therefore leaves 
his approved school and settles down to exploit. 
This comes easily enough, for the brooding 
genius of August, the sweaty and equivocal spirit 
of the Dog Days, render people doubly vulner- 
able. But he himself is not exempt from the 
general vulnerability, Nature and circumstance 
have selected him both as the favourite of Pan 
and Pan’s victim (by no means an uncommon 
combination); and not only does he perish by 
the weapons that he himself uses so skillfully 
against others but it is himself that turns these 
weapons against himself. The priest of the goat- 
footed god is converted into his own sacrifice; 
and although Mr. Windham’s story is often a 
little too slick, it has the eternal validity of 
legend: it delineates a truth that is too powerful 
to be a cliché against a background that is too 
mean to be anything else. 

Also recommended: Twenty Tales, by H. E. 
Bates (Cape, 10s. 6d.). This is a selection from 
previous volumes of Mr, Bates, and it shows 
hiny as the conjurer he is, a conjurer of bril- 
liance and finesse, but one who never really 
concludes a trick. It is not his aim to do so. 
He takes life for what it is—a tattered and badly 
packed suitcase which refuses to shut at the 
mere flick of a catch. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


"TELEVISION 
Surprise Items 
Maer SATURDAY NIGuHT’s film event in London, 


the first showing of ‘The Lady with a Lamp’ } 
gave television an important opportunity of 


- demonstrating its mastery of an immediately 


topical occasion. Contending apparently with 
difficult interior lighting arrange- 
ments, it brought to our screens 
as many blurred faces as recog- 
nisable ones, which was perhaps 
why Michael Wilding seemed pro- 


file conscious. This television 
lighting problem, which gives us 
faces without features, blights 


studio productions too. No doubt 
it is being studied by those com- 
petent to improve conditions. The 
fault is capable of evoking denigra- 


ting impatience from casual 
viewers. 
What this transmission did 


above all on Saturday night was 
to enable the viewing audience. to 
see and admire Princess Elizabeth’s 
composure in circumstances of 
anxiety that can hardly have made 
it congenial for hér to keep her 
promise to attend. Countess 
Mountbatten’s protective . arm, 
slipped about Her Royal Highness’s 
waist, symbolised more than family 
affection. 

For the rest, Leslie Mitchell’s 
interviewing was as smoothly 
efficient as was to be expected from 
him, with no waste of words except 
when the seemed to be implying 
that the producer of the film was 
first and foremost a public benefactor. He does 
this job as well as anyone and it is probable 
that experience does not minimise the strain of 
it. The film extracts which followed the cele- 
brity gaping and the presentations somewhat 


. reduced the scale of the occasion, but that tele- 


vision did justice to it can hardly be disputed. 


Earl Winterton talks with Mark Bonham Carter in ‘ Speaking Personally * ‘ 


televised on September 22 


The last-minute agitation of a commissionaire 
with a broom and a baleful eye for the odd 
dropped cigarette-end screwed up the tension of 
waiting for the royal moment, 

With the Festival drawing \to its close, there 
is excuse for recording the opinion that its 
direct contributions to our viewing enjoyments 
of the last five months have been nothing very 


oo 


Racing at Kempton Park, televised on September 21: Mr. P. Hatvany’s ‘ 


winning the Florizel Handicap Stakes 


remarkable. A good memory finds it hard to 
recall a South Bank programme, apart from the 
opening ceremonies, which was fully worth its 
time. As for ‘ Festival Flash’ of a few evenings 
ago, with Lupino Lane given the freedom of the 
microphone, it was embarrassingly poor stuff. 
And fireworks in monochrome have not made 


interesting pictures since, say, the last Brock’s 
Benefit, whenever it was. 

Much better than some of the television set- 
pieces are those additions to the published pro- 
grammes usually announced as ‘ surprise ittems ’. 
They may well become an indispensable tele- 
vision feature. There have been good examples 
in the last viewing fortnight: Wing~Commander 
Beamont talking about his record- 
smashing Canberra flight across 
the Atlantic; a Boulting brother 
letting go at the critics of their 
Festival film, ‘The Magic, Box’; 
Lillian Hellman, the American 
author of ‘The Little Foxes’, and 
Jose Ferrer, the. American actor 
whose ‘ Cyrano’. ‘film is shortly to 
be’ seen over here. Beamont told 
us that he had seen the coast of 
France from: high over Birming- 
ham. Boulting and Ronald Neame 
talked instructively about the work 
“and tribulations of Friese-Greene, 
inventor of the film camera. From 
the American visitors we heard of 
plays and how they are put to- 
gether and acted. All this made 
very good television, pertinent and 
real, and we cannot have too much 
of it. Surprisingly, a surprise item 
of documentary interest turned up 
in the Eric Robinson musical show, 
‘Rhapsody’, when Fred Yule, 
well-known “for his ‘Ray’s a 
Laugh’. and ‘Itma’ characterisa- 
tions, was brought on to tell how 
John L. Baird had used him for 
some of his early television experi- 
ments. Fred Yule’s. story, told 
with a genially easy air of unfrilled 
reminiscence, belonged to the ‘talks’ context 
and he ought to be persuaded to expand it for 
one of television’s anniversaries. 

Viewers of the World’s Speedway Champion- 
ship at Wembley joined a ‘gate’ of 93,000 
people (a commentator’s figure) for an event 
which for some of us was an enraging reminder 


Caplilyo ” 


“I 'Was a Stranger’, a programme on Displaced Persons, with Lewis Stringer 
as Ivan, ‘Cecile Chevreau as Wanda, and Barry Blake as Josef 
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of our fatuous community tolerance of motor- 


cycle exhaust noises in the streets, especially at 
night. The camera work was good and some- 
times excellent, but a sense of futility clouded 
one’s vision after about half an hour of it. 
The 93,000 fluttered their programmes and 
shouted their joy at hearing the names of 
their favourites announced. What was more 
impressive was the rousing silence which met 
the announcement of the presence of the editor 
of the Sunday newspaper sponsoring the event. 
It was almost frightening in its unanimity. 

The harvest festival service from Woodford 
Green United Free Church on Sunday evening 
owed some of its success as a transmission to its 
almost. entirely cough-free congregation. The 
service was simple, dignified, poetic. Television 
has shown singularly little interest in the things 
of the spirit in so far as they are expressed 
through institutional religion. This is perhaps 
the beginning of a new policy. Many will wel- 
come it. 

REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Black and White 


PULLING MY CHAIR towards the radio set, I 


waited uneasily for the play that John Adding-. 


ton Symonds once called, with some pleasure, 

“an entangled web of lust, incest, fratricide, rape, 
adultery, mutual suspicion, hate, and blood- 
shed’. It was ‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’ by 
Cyril Tourneur, a collector’s jewel. A few weeks 
earlier I had caught, in stage performance, 
another rarity, ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ of Kyd, 
as produced by Edinburgh students. There 
Hieronimo had torn out his tongue. Here the 
Duke would kiss the poisoned skull (‘ My teeth 
are eaten out’). In each play the groundlings 
had full. measure. Before the radio performance 
‘of the Tourneur began, I wondered how much 
of. this piece of Jacobean violence would carry 
on the air. Might it not topple into burlesque? 


In the text its verse is a sustained hiss of venom - 


matched to the names: Lussurioso, Spurio, 
Ambitioso. Anxiously I hovered on the brim of 
the snake-pit. Would Tourneur survive? 

There was no reason for alarm. The drama 
was written to be acted—obvious enough, but 
something we are inclined to forget when so 
many of these rarities are mere reading-texts 
upon the shelf. Frank Hauser had assembled a 
cast of players able to strike at the drama, to 
search every cranny of the passionate verse. They 
made for us a tragedy that, if spoken thinly, 


puffed at, -could have lapsed almost into parody 


in the manner of Masefield’s charming: 


~ I am Assassinito, do you know, 
And this my gallant comrade, Murderano. 
We are the minions of Count Ruffiano .. . 


On the air the Murderanos and Assassinitos of , 


Tourneur’s Italy developed a dark, flame-shot 
vigour. William Devlin’s: skull-bearing Revenger 
had steeped his voice in* boiling oil, 
Fitzgerald’s. Duke growled from the depths, 
Hugh Burden smouldered and ~ flared as 
Lussurioso, the Ambitioso of Vernon Greeves 
had a kind of rotten-ripe squelch, and Barbara 
Everest raised an emotional storm in a scene that 
once brought a ‘ hot flush’ to the cheek of Lamb. 
I was impressed by the way in which Charles 
Stidwill controlled his breathing during the 
passage, “ Last - revelling night’, which is as 
awkward to ‘speak ‘as Richard Tl’s “For that 
our kingdom’s earth’. It would be hyper- 
bolical; I think, to call this turbulent, livid play 


more than Jacobean Saturday-night stuff—its 


note is Vendice’s: ‘As fast as they peep up, I’ll 
cut ’em down ’—but it is powerful in’ its kind 
and the cast missed none of the white-hot 
phrases that stabbed through the blanket of the 
dark. Indeed, “ There’s gunpowder i’ the court, 


Walter’ 
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wildfire at midnight’. Mr. Hauser arranged the 
Piece aptly: he closed, with wisdom, on 
Vendice’s defiant ‘ We die after a nest of Dukes’. 

I can hardly imagine a sharper contrast than 
“Man of God’ (Home), a ‘portrait in sound’ 
of a great Archbishop, William Temple. Patrick 
Campbell, who wrote and, produced the pro- 
gramme, had put into it so much loving labour 
that it seems ungrateful to say that the accumu- 
lation of detail never became a portrait. We did 
not enter Temple’s presence. I ‘felt throughout 
as if I were in an ante-room waiting for a door 
to open. It remained shut while a swarm of 
people, speaking into my ear as the gentle Gnat 
did to Alice, added this and that bit of informa- 
tion about a man who never appeared. It was all 


carefully done, but I could have got a better idea . 


of Temple from a single straightforward talk. 
On to the black-and-white of ‘ Once A Crook’ 
(Home). Tourneur might have thought. this 
other Saturday-night play a mild business. In 
spite of its melodramatics, it is at heart a luke- 
warm affair about crooks and cribs and molls 
and diamonds and the ‘Yard’. The authors, 
Evadne Price and Ken Attiwill, do not pour the 
boiling oil, and there is nothing in their stencil- 
characters to atone for this lack of excitement. 
The acting was eager—undeniably Charles Leno 
came up from the Old Kent Road—but I do not 
know what that Jacobean ‘nest of Dukes’ would 
have made of the ‘Duke’ from Dartmoor who 
is the play’s First Villain. These stock characters 
without special relish for their work make poor 
radio. Tourneur advances on us with the brand- 


ing-iron. ‘Once A Crook’ uses a rubber stamp. 


J. C, TREwWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Ars‘est Celare Artem 


QF BROADCASTERS who write. their own script, 
the average, I think, write better than they 
speak and I cannot at the moment remember 
a broadcaster who speaks better than hé writes. 
It seems unlikely that there is any such person, 
because good speaking implies a feeling for the 
sound, rhythm, and significance of words, which 
is what produces good writing. How is it then 
that the corollary of this—that good writing 
produces: good speaking—is not true? There 
must be several reasons. The most common is 
probably mere shyness: the speaker knows very 
well how his prose ought to be read, but he 
lacks the courage to show off before a live 
audience and in the studio (worse still!) he is 
intimidated by the clock, the microphone, the 
solitude, and- the nasty little green lamp on the 
desk. Another reason may be the lack of imagina- 
tion which makes it impossible for the broad- 
caster to talk easily and affably when everything 
round him suggests that he need not—a desk, 
a typescript waiting to be read, and a notable 
absence of anybody to talk ‘to. It is an absurd 
situation, when you come to think of it, and 
certain people, including no doubt some who 
are accustomed to address visible audiences, find 
it impossible to rise to the invisible occasion. 

Recordings of lectures and addresses to visible 
audiences enable us, if we have also heard the 
speaker broadcast, to note his behaviour to his 
audience and to the microphone and to compare 


the two. Gilbert Murray is one of those who 
treats the latter with all the consideration with — 


which he treats the former. I listened last week 
to the repeat of his shortened version of his 
Marett Memorial Lecture, ‘The Emergence of 
Order in Greek Culture’, a subject which in 
the hands of a pedant would hang very heavy 
on even the most indulgent ear. But Dr. Murray, 
using as his text the words of Anaxagoraé, ‘ All 
things were chaos till the mind came and set 
them in order’, made an enthralling talk of it. 
In approaching the classics he always sets the 
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human before the scholastic, and it was as a 
human development that he traced the gradual 
change of oral tradition into literature. 

Patrick O’Donovan is a broadcaster who 
speaks as well as he writes, and he is a very 
good writer, He has an unusual gift for vivid 
description and in his first of five talks called 
“New Out of Africa’, of which I shall have 
heard the second by the time this appears in 
print, he described Kenya in general and 
Nairobi in particular in such graphic terms that 
I now have the impression that I have been 
there myself, and in a few years, when my 
memory becomes a little more vague than it is 
at present, I shall probably be describing my 
visit in meticulous detail. Listeners who enjoy 
foreign travel but shrink from the worries in- 
cident to long journeys will be well advised 
to tune in after the nine o’clock news on the 
next three Sundays. 

W. G. Hoskins is not—few people are—the 
perfect broadcaster. He writes better than he 
talks, but he talked well enough not to spoil 
the pleasure of listening to his excellent dis- 
cussion on the writing of local history in ‘The 
Study of Local Communities’, a fascinating 
but difficult enterprise involving much patient 
research. The same criticism applies to Frank 
Leechman who, in a talk called ‘The Opals of 
Lightning Ridge’, gave a stirring description of 
digging for opals in a small mining community 
in northern New South Wales, a locality beset 
by kangaroos, emus, huge spiders, and wild and 
dangerous pigs. Here heavy rains will sometimes 
expose fine opals on the dumps of abandoned 
diggings. Mr. Leechman himself found twelve 
fairly good ones on a single patch. What could 
be more thrilling? 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Unusual Opera 


How GREATLY IN DEBT we are to the B.BC. 
for enlarging our operatic experience, both 
through the enterprises of its own opera depart- 


ment and through relays of foreign perform- - 


ances. Following the premiere of Stravinsky’s 


“The,Rake’s Progress’, about which Mr. Hussey’ 


wrote last week (and which we were able to hear 
in our homes without paying £60 for a seat!), 
the B.B.C. gave us recordings, from Rome and 
Hamburg respectively, of Verdi’s ‘La Battaglia 
di Legnano’ and Handel’s ‘Julius Caesar’ 
(sung in German). Of these two comparative 
rarities the Handel proved the more tractable. 
This was not surprising, for its plot, with its 
unfolding of treachery and lechery—to use a 
phrase from Mr. Winton Dean’s admirable article 
in THE LISTENER of September 13—matters 
less to us, and certainly mattered less to Handel’s 
audience, than the music itself. This can make 
its effect divorced from the stage, provided it is 
well sung, and by Hotter as Caesar and Walburga 
Wegner as Cleopatra it was. To the latter falls 
perhaps the most beautiful aria of the whole 
work, that in Act IJ where Cleopatra on her 
terrace turns in supplication to a divine statue, 
invoking protection of her lover. Here and 
throughout the opera the singing of Walburga 
Wegner, who recently distinguished herself in 
“La Forza del Destino’ at Edinburgh, was out- 
standingly beautiful and well in character. Minor 
parts were at least adequately sung except that 
of Pompey’s widow, Cornelia, in whom Handel’s 
librettist in any case lost interest half way through 
the opera. The playing, under Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
was spirited, though there were occasional 
curious-sounding progressions on the cembalo. 
Verdi’s early ‘ Battle of Legnano’, not indeed 
an unsuspected masterpiece, contained none the 
less effective music, or rather music that 
obviously makes its effect when allied to the 
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stage. Much of it was hardly distinguished 
enough, in this lively but rather rough and none 
too well recorded performance, to compel atten- 
tion on its own. Perhaps further comment may 
be possible next week, by which time we shall 
have had opportunity of hearing another pre- 
Rigoletto opera, ‘ Macbeth’. 

Two composers of today, Edmund Rubbra 
and Stravinsky, who—clearly for very different 
reasons—have tended to be underplayed here in 
the past, are now cropping up more frequently 
in B.B.C. programmes, one is glad to note. 
Rubbra’s ‘ Sinfonia Concertante’, for piano and 
orchestra, and his Fourth Symphony were heard 
during the week. The former work is some 
fifteen years old, though later revised. Its first 
two movements showed that the composer had 
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not yet found his real style, and the presence in 
the Scherzo of Borodin plus a near-quotation 
from ‘ Petrushka’ must have made any listener 
who happened to turn on his radio during this 
movement. suspect that 
gramme had been altered. The finale, however, 
was much more personal and showed more of the 
architectural strength of the later Rubbra. Its 
ending, the most reticent ending of any work for 
piano and orchestra which a Prom, audience has 
heard for many a season, was music of fine 
quality. The Fourth Symphony is a good 
example of Rubbra’s matured and consistent 
style. Its singleness of purpose is evident from 
its first note right through to the passage of 
exaltation which brings the last movement to 
its conclusion. With this unity goes some 


the advertised pro- . 
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monotony of rhythm and texture which the very 
plain scoring, appropriate to the thought though 
it may be, does nothing to dispel. 

Stravinsky’s slight but captivating ‘ Dumbarton 
Oaks’ Concerto has had »two performances 
within a week. The second of these was polished 
and delicate, and made light of the work’s extra- 
ordinary rhythmic complexities. It was conducted 
by Trevor Harvey, with an excellent band of 
players which since its recent inception has par- 
ticularly made a name for itself by its playing - 
of contemporary .works, and is thus deceptively 
named—doubtless. for security reasons—the 
London Classical Orchestra. F: 

ALAN FRANK 


[Mr. Dyneley Hussey will resume his articles on 
October 25] 


Four Scandinavian Composers 


By GRAHAM CARRITT 


Music by Scandinavian composers will be heard in the Third Programme this week at 8.40 p.m. on Monday, October 1, 


ONOURS are equally divided in the 

programmes this week between Den- 

mark and Sweden, for two of the 

works to be broadcast come from the 
Danish composers, Carl Nielsen and Finn 
Hoffding, and two from the Swedes, Nystroem 
and Blomdahl. Of these four Nielsen died in 
1931 at the age of sixty-six; Hoffding and 
Nystroem are in their early fifties, and Blomdahl 
is a man of thirty-five. 

Nielsen’s position in the northern countries 
is unique. A Danish composer with international 
outlook, his creative work was-extremely varied 
and interesting, and full of new ideas. Arthur 
Honegger, the French-Swiss composer, member 
of the ‘ Six’, on hearing a concert of Nielsen’s 
music, once said to him, ‘ My dear Carl Nielsen, 
you formulated the aims for which we are all 
striving now, a generation before the rest of us’. 
These aims showed themselves in a modern 
freedom, in unusual chromaticism and a wider 
tonality, surprising modulations, a love of com- 
bined melodies that created original harmonies, 
and an intense feeling for dynamic and rhythmic 
effects. These are typical features of Nielsen’s 
writing and particularly evident in his sym- 
phonies. 

The Second Symphony, ‘ The four tempera- 
ments’, starts in B minor and ends in A major. 
First and last movements make use very freely 
of sonata-form, with its exposition, development 
and recapitulation, the former—with its wealth 
of ideas exuberantly treated—having something 
in common with Brahms’ style. Described as 
allegro collerico, it starts like a thunderclap, fiery 
and impetuous, but the air is not cleared, for 
the music rushes forward with swelling passion 
to an abrupt cadence, after which broader 
themes of a greater dignity and a cantabile 
nature are heard. A violent struggle ensues 
between these contrasted elements and much use 
is made of brass, and of contrapuntal devices. 
The second movement allegro commodo e 
flemmatico is in flexible 6/4 measure, so charac- 
teristic of northern music, and takes the place 
of a scherzo. An enchanting melody with sway- 
ing rhythm, set against another graceful one with 
different note-groupings, leads to a second 
section of equal charm, where delicate staccato 
notes are often repeated. A brief and noisy 
episode interrupts this serenity, but only for a 
moment. Nielsen, writing of this movement, 
said that, though he disliked the idea of pro- 
gramme-music, he could not but think here of 
a youth ‘with blond hair and blue eyes, whom 
everyone loved. His soul was where the birds 
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sang and the sun was warm. He lay happily on 
the jetty by the harbour. . . . I have not seen 
him dance, but he gave the idea of a slow waltz- 
rhythm with his swaying hips—and at one point 
perhaps a barrel fell into the harbour!’ The 
succeeding andante malincolico provides a bitter 
contrast. A sad and noble strain, rather Elgarian 
in character, followed by plaintive phrases on 
the oboes, is splendidly developed to a climax 
of wailing grief; a peaceful interlude is followed 
by a majestic reprise. 

There is much polyphony in this movement, 
and polytonality is here used for the first time 
in Danish music. Finally, the allegro sanguineo 
is a much simpler movement, for now no 
dramatic conflict is possible. The ‘sanguine’ 
man obviously believes the whole world belongs 
to him. Towards the end, an adagio molto of 
brief duration suggests that trouble may be 
brewing, but serious thoughts are quickly thrust 
aside. as a gay brisk march follows and ends the 
work with a conventionality that seems at first 
surprising, but on second thought very apt. 

Finn Hoeffding’s overture, ‘ Det er ganske vist’ 
(‘It’s really true’), is obviously a much less 
ambitious work, but has all the humour and 
gaiety which this composer’s music so often 
shows. Written in 1943, it reveals very skilful 
orchestration. From a small clucking bassoon 
motive, representing the frivolous little hen in 
Hans Andersen’s fairy tale, which loses a feather 
and so gives rise to the whole story, a fine move- 
ment is developed. Fresh material is cleverly 
brought into relation with this motive, and a 
grand fanfare on the trumpets depicts the cock’s 
joyful ecstasy at the scandal. After a thunderous 
climax the music returns to the initial theme 
and ends with a brief coda. Another gay work 
of Hoffding’s is his opera ‘ The Emperor’s New 
Clothes’, but he has written much music of a 
more serious nature also, 

In Sweden, Gésta Nystroem and -Rosenberg 
are usually regarded as the leading representa- 
tives of their period. They are very different 
personalities, in that Rosenberg gave his loyalty 
to Germany and studied chiefly in Dresden, 
while Nystroem was naturally attracted to 
France and spent twelve full years there, return- 
ing to Sweden in 1932, when he was forty-two. 
Of the ‘Six’, Honegger especially fascinated 
him, and outside that group Stravinsky. 
Nystroem’s music is consequently clear-cut and 
polished and never over-orchestrated. He has 
always taken plenty of time over his work and 
spent three years over his ‘Sinfonia breve’ 
(1929-31) and five on his ‘ Sinfonia espressiva ’, 


which has been described as a crescendo sym- 
phony. His highest achievement, however, was 
attained in 1949 with his ‘ Sinfonia del Mare’, 
in which a soprano voice was used with the 
orchestra. Apart from his sympHonies, his Viola 
Concerto is probably his most outstanding work. 
He has named it ‘Hommage a la France’ and 
it assuredly possesses a good deal of Gallic wit 
and grace. In three movements, it starts with 
a very rhythmic aillegro in which the solo 
instrument enters at the eighth bar with the 
lively tune announced by the orchestra. This is 
used in dialogue but soon leads to a slower 
molto cantabile section of brief duration. These 
two periods recur with variations and extensions 
and provide a neat and very clear-cut first move- 
ment. No key signature was given, but the 
tonality approximates to E minor. The second 
movement, Jento, belongs to B minor. It is a 
dreamy movement, molto tranquillo, in which 
orchestra and soloist weave charming patterns 
around each other’s melodies, and a very expres- 
sive cadenza, molto cantabile and rather Griegian, 
is a leading feature. The whole ends with an 
exceedingly gay allegro scherzando. Two swiftly- 
moving phrases, one a moto perpetuo, the other 

more syncopated and disjunct, are vividly con- 

trasted with a more singable melody marked by 

falling sixths, but the impression for the most : 
part 1s one of ever-increasing bustle and excite- 
ment and volume of sound. The tonality here is 

the same as in the first movement. ~ 

Blomdahl’s music is very different from this, 

for he studied with Rosenberg, and German 

composers, especially Hindemith, have influenced 

him greatly. His output is considerable for his 

age, as he has written concertos for violin and 

viola) much chamber music and three sym- 

phonies. This Third Symphony is dated 1950 

and was recently performed at the Frankfurt 

Festival. It is called ‘Facetten’ (‘ Facets’), for 

it is written round a basic melody which is 

treated in many ways and so ‘ illuminated from 

many angles’. It is in one movement, divided 

into five sections—largamente, tranquillo ma 

fluente, prestissimo, allegro molto deciso e 

ritmico, largamente—and in its construction 

and orchestration shows great inventiveness, but 

it is very subtle and complex music and though 

written in a variation form, it needs considerable 

concentration on the partyof the listener. The 

climaxes are strident and rather reminiscent of 

passages in ‘ Pacific 2317. As a whole, it is 

intellectually conceived, but rather lacks the 

humanity and charm ‘displayed by the three 

other Scandinavian composers. 
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All lovers of the country 
are reading the brilliant new monthly magazine 


Country Pair 


edited by MACDONALD HASTINGS and A. G. STREET 


Contributors to the October issue 
include: Anthony Armstrong, the 
Marchioness of Bath, James Fisher, 
Evelyn Gibbs, Esther McCracken, 
Hubert Phillips, Anne Scott-James, 
Constance Spry, Ralph Wightman, 
Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. 


Drawings, photographs, cartoons. Now on sale at all Bookstalls, Newsagents at 2/6d. 


Published on the 25th of each month by ‘‘Country Fair”, Aldworth Press, 2 Lowndes Street, London, S.W.1 
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absorbing hobby, not at all 
difficult and with big possi- 
bilities. Over 4,000 pupils’ 
sketches have appeared in 
**Punch"’ alone. One pupil writes :-— 
“but for the Press Art School I would 
have missed what is now the most 
important thing in my life.”” 
~ The free illustrated handbook, almost 
a drawing lesson in itself, shows how 
xg you can have a “second string to your 


an 


bow.” It gives fullest details of 
7 Courses for absolute Beginners and 
_ Advanced Students wishing to take up 
Water Colour, Illustration or 
Commercial Art, etc. Send for your 

| copy today. 


The PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.26) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


CLAUD 


BIGGS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


CHAPPELL | 


————— SS 


Rent your Radic 


~ & Television 


Fucadcccnnns MKCssbetn 


Address 


5,000 Boys and Girls 
now in our care 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


GIFTS and LEGACIES gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.11 


COUPON? 
RADIO RENTALS trp eccrine 
231 Regent St., London, W.1, 18 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 


Please send me FREE 16-page coloured Book giving details—Radio from less than 2/6 per week. 
Television from 50/- per month, All rentals reduce every six months. 


Name*c. je ena Map PORMI raep Be  R OSotE 


1881-1951 
70 Years of ¢ 
Service for The Policy 
Learn to sketch the ideal . 
way—by post. It is the most Children 


for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 


£399 down, or a life policy 


ONE OF ar : » eee i 
oF 9 rit its 
THE MANY @ FALLING RENTALS Free for £1,086 with profi 
PIANISTS Stace save Lepore * Ask for details for a boy 
a 2 @ FREE SERVICE, etc. SE B eo k Bakiten sealer seek 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 


Autumn winds call for 
VESPER Warmth 


Vesper Stoves will keep in day and night on any 
fuel. They send heat all over the room, can be used 


as an open fire, but make no work. 
Write for Booklet 3(i)L which tells 
you all about them. 


es 


CARRON 


CARRON, Falkirk, STIRLINGSHIRE 


COMPANY <9 
p 
The Royal Charter Company Founded in i y 


LIMITED 


Fab 
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Windsor 
Tub-thumping | 
by the ERCOLion 


“Behold my Windsor Tub chair,” said the 
ERCOLion, “‘ designed for people of taste 

who have little money to indulge it and 

small room to exercise it. Observe please the 
sturdy construction, the handsome spring-filled 
tapestry cushion, cushioned on cable springs, 
the mellow waxed finish, the admirable lines 
and quiet beauty. Feast your eyes on it. 

Sit on it, or knit in it. Rest, read or write in it. 
It will give you comfort in repose and support in 
employment. Supplies are shared by all 

good furniture shops on the principle of 

fair chairs for all, whether in natural 


or dark wood.” 


: HIGH WYCOMBE : 


I prefer 
the taste of 


Peek Frean’s 


K 


iter? 
NAT 
ay, My y 


And so do ali the 
family! Mother says 
it’s the extra-special 
= ‘nutty’ flavour of the 
Ril whole wheat that she likes. 
i The children just love it with 


2 4 jam or honey any time of day. Always 
you'll like it! 


havea packetinthehouse— 
23 satisfying slices for 1/- 


Se 


- own the freehold of the 


- FINDING THE MONEY TO BUILD 


_ YOU WOULD LIKE TO BUILD; you know of a plot 


of land, not too dear, which would just suit 


~ you; and you have good reason to think that 
the local authority will grant you a building 


licence. But where is the money to come from? 

- The usual sources from which you can borrow 
on reasonable security——building societies, banks, 
some of your solicitor’s private clients, insurance 
companies, and so on—are well known. What I 
find is not so well known is that quite a number 


of local authorities—both in England and Wales 
and in Scotland—will lend money for this pur- 


pose at the exceptionally low rate of interest of 
3% per cent. They will lend on properties likely 


to be worth anything up to £5,000 freehold with 


vacant possession. ‘ 

What is more, they may well expect you to 
put down far less yourself than some of the 
Other lenders would expect. Many of them will 


lend up to 90 per cent. of their eee of 


the future house and its land. 
I should like to add that before you even 


begin the house, the contract with the builder 
is so important that you ought to have an 
-architect on the job from the start. 


You can also borrow at the same rate to help 
you with the cost of converting your house into 
flats, or dividing the house vertically into two 
houses. And a point of special interest: it is 


possible to obtain a grant to help with the cost 


of conversion, or even to help with the cost of 
substantial improvements. 

You must satisfy the Council that you either 
house or have a 
lease with at least thirty years to run. Then they 


_ will want to know that the house is sound, and 


that your work will provide a new house or 


flat which will probably last for at least thirty 


. 
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years. No gimcrack or shoddy conversion will 
qualify, and the Council may very naturally 
insist on a reasonable standard of work and have 
something to say about what work ought to be 
done. 

The amount of the grant is not large. But 
do not forget, it is_a grant, not a loan to be 
repaid. As a rule, the grant will be made only to 
help with work which is going to cost between 
£100 and £600. And the grant itself may be as 
high as a half of the cost. So you may get £300. 
It is absolutely essential to apply for the grant 
before you begin work. You must get your plans 
approved first. 

DUDLEY PERKINS 


SHARP TOMATO SAUCE 


This Sharp Tomato Sauce is good with meat. 


or boiled bacon. If you want to use it with 
fish, make it with fish stock, that is water in 
which the trimmings of your fish have been 
simmered. 
Here are the ingredients: 

4 1b. or 1 small tin of tomatoes 

1-slice of onion chopped fine 

1 oz. of butter or margarine 

1 oz. flour (plain) 

3 or 4 sprigs of parsley 

2 tablespoons of vinegar 

2 pint of water or stock 

seasoning, including 1 teaspoon of sugar 

This is the method: chop up the onion very 

finely. Open the tin of tomatoes, or skin and 
chop up fresh ones. Put the tomato and onion 
in a pan with your vinegar and sugar. Cook 
fairly fast for about 15 minutes, stirring often. 
By this time the liquid will have largely been 
driven off and the residue left in the pan will be 
a thick purée. 
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Suggestions for the Home 


In another pan make a roux by melting one 
ounce of butter or margarine. When it is liquid, 
add one ounce plain flour and blend well. 
Season and cook, stirring, for one minute. Add 
4-pint of water or stock. If cold, add all at 
once, stirring constantly; if hot, a little at a 
time, bringing to boil between each addition. 
When smooth and thick add the tomato mix- 
ture and the chopped parsley, without sieving. 
Continue to cook for another ten minutes. If 
you are using a double boiler you can leave it; 
but if you are cooking in an ordinary pan you 
must stir it constantly, 

MARGARET RYAN 


PRESERVING WOOLLENS 


Preserve expensive woollens by washing and 
rinsing them in warm soapy water, and squeez- 
ing instead of rubbing. Rinse thoroughly—pull 
gently into shape after careful wringing without 
twisting: Dry flat if possible. 

RuTH DREW 


Some of Our Contributors 


BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT (page 489): concerned 
in banking and business affairs in Greece 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW (page 491): special corre- 
spondent on Russian affairs for The Observer; 
author of Russia by Daylight, Russia and the 
Russians, Russia and Britain, etc. 

Antony G. N. FLEW (page 501): Lecturer in 
Moral Philosophy, King’s College, Aberdeen; 
editor of Logic and Language 

CoLin HARDIE (page 503): Lecturer in Greek 
and Latin Literature, Oxford University, and 
Fellow of Magdalen College 


Crossword No. 1,117. 


Nos Moutons. 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, October 4 


By Altair 


Prize (for the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


CLUES—ACROSS 
1. The opposite of prepaid? Not exactly (8). 
5. Augias’s was really a cowshed (6). 
10. Not a genuine ‘county’ author (15, 
words), 

11. An abacus, for example (10). 
Author with many ascriptions (4). 
14. A proud diversion for motorists (6, two words). 
15. Hip and toes in old Syriac bible-(7). 


two 


18. Sticks ‘ads’ about here (7). 
19. Horse’s trouble recalls wicked barber (6). 
22. Image of Napoleon’s bridge (4). 


Nosed Hiram (anag.) (10). 

25. -Scholar who told the tale of Griselda on the 
way to Canterbury (15, three words). 

A manly amateur (6). 

Can be transformed eventually into Rara avis 
(8, three words). 


, DOWN 
In German this missive might be mistaken for 
a mail-van (8). 
Plain and exclusive (15, three words). 
Purer Quire (anag.) (10). 
Cold polar comfort (6, hyphen). 
To be looked for in any wet autumn (4). 
Where sinister power tries to get in a monarchy 
(15, three words). 
First name of an Irish premier (6). 
I am ready for the artist in practised deception 
BD: 
Would wear some sort of rosette on the bench 
perhaps (10, two words), 


Seasalbmtsent pai 


Rode 


13. 


16. Football manceuvre dear to the Queen of 
Hearts? (7, two -words). 

17, “Not necessarily, nor indeed commonly, a 
dachshund (8, three words). 

20. Metal starts crude borax (6). 


21. He’s out to spoof you (6). 
24. Sounds like a large ‘ pin-up’ bird at sea (4). 


Solution of No. 1,115 
2 OM MAP OE 
is wlele| 


Prizewinners: 
L. Fox (Sheffield); 
F. O. Hudd (Has- 
tings); D. R. Laver 
(West Byfleet); 
Mrs. J. R. Nicol 
(London,  S.W.1); 
J. G. Stubbs (Lon- 
don, N.13). 


Tyke apologises for the inexcusable errors that disfigured 
the puzzle. SIDA was, of course, superfluous and GIE 
in the S.E. corner did not satisfy the conditions specified. 
Solvers who tried to overcome their difficulty by using 
ROOKEE for Clue 5S have been credited with a correct 
solution, 


NOTES 


1. SPOO-N-FED. 2. SPONGED. 3. ZYXOMMA (last 
word in Chambers). 4. a TOF FEE-d. 5. ROOKIE. 
6. yes TRONE (a small drain). 7. VOKIE. 8, SPEED. 
10. TRI-pp-ED, 11. 12. SKIFF. 


y 20) WUSS. 21: 
. ¢-URIA, 23, M-IF-F. 24. OG-EE. 25. YULE. 
26. MEED. 27. ZU-PA. es LED-A. (29. SIDA*. . 
30. LIFE (three meanings). (snicker)- SNEE (and 7). 
32. EDDA*. 33. WEED. 34. *ERE D7. 

*Anagram. 7+ Hidden. 
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Study at home 
and Pass 


your examination 


Wolsey Hall (est. in 1894) can successfully 
prepare you by post for the new General 
Certificate of Education (Lond.. Oxf., Camb.. 
Northern), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B. & B.D.; Teaching, Law, Hospital Adminis- 
tration, Statistical, and other examinations: 
also in single subjects. Courses are con- 
ducted by a staff of over 100 graduate tutors; 
students receive individual attention’ tuition 
is continued free in the event .of failure. 
Fees are moderate and deferred terms can 
be arranged. 20,000 Successes, 1930-50. 
PROSPECTUS free from C. D, PARKER. M.A.: 
LL.D., Director of Studies. Dept. FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Price £6.17.6 or if all 


instalments. are 
paid on duedate, 
8 monthly 
payments of 


Designed by the makers of the world-famous 
RICHARD precision watches 


if a MORE THAN A SHAVER 


Under the 600-hojed grille the 
self-sharpening blades SHAVE 
closer. and quicker while 
MASSAGING and rejuvenating 
the. skin. 


2 HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 
The CLIPPER HEAD TRIMS in a 
jiffy moustache, -sidewhiskers, 
neck, and ERASES any superfluous 
hair without discomfort: at ‘last 
a real family barber! 


UNIQUE DANDY FEATURES 
+ Easytohandlefromfirst shave 
+ Precision AC/DC motor 

+ No radio interference 

+ No oiling 

+ Fully guaranteed and serviced 
+.Leatherette case 


TEST AT OUR EXPENSE 


DANDY SWISS SHAVERLTD. 
199, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Send me for 10 days free trial, one DANDY 
SWISS SHAVER cash price £6.17.6 (incl. P.T.). 
In 10 days ! will either purchase same on 
CASH/CREDIT terms (underline choice) as 
in your advertisement or return by registered 
post in good condition. Voltage 200/250 
or 100/150 (strike out voltage not required). 


NAME 


» 


Low, AS IN SWITZERLAND 


THE LISDENER rat orueh 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder +4; W1LLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC, 


Principal: 
Vice-Principal: 


Arts Director: 
P. G.. Hate. 
M.A.CAMB. 


Ceci: BRIGGS, M.A., M.C, 
ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., 


B.A.LOND, 


Science Director: 
GrORGE WALKER, 


PH.D.CAMB,, M.SC.SYD 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS 


UNIVERSITY. CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, founded 
in-1887, prepares students for London University Entrance 
(Matriculation), and the Intermediate and Degree Examinations in 


Arts, Science, Economics, Commerce, Engineering, 


Divinity, 


Laws, etc.; for M.A., Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 


Diplomas in Public Administration and Social Studies. 


The 


College is an Educational Trust, and has a staff of highly 


qualified Tutors. 


Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


More than 21,000 U.C.C. students hassed London 


University examinations ‘during the years 1930-50. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SEPTEMBER 27 195. 


Make Wi riting Your , 
Hobby This Winter’ 


Far too many people go through 
life meaning to take up writing— 
when they have the time. They | 
keep putting it off and get nowhere, 
Yet nearly everyone can spare two 
or three hours a week on a pro- 
fitable -hobby’ and ‘even. at this 
leisurely rate much can be done in 
six months or a year. 


At the London Schoo! of Jour- 
nalism—for over 30 years leader 
of the. world in correspondénce 
coaching in writing—no time limits |. 
are fixed. There are Correspond- 
ence Courses in Journalism, Article 
Writing, Short Story Writing, 
Poetry, Radio Plays. There are also 
courses in Literature, written by 
-L. A. G. Strong, in History by 
J. Hampden Jackson. 


Write fora freé copy of “Writing 
for the Press.” The fees are low, 
advice is free: 

s _- Chief Secretary, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 
57 Gorden Square, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574 


“Whenever you think of writing, - 
» think of the LSJ.” 


Write for 
Profit 


If-you havea ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in your spare time—wherever 
you, live. Hundreds of editors are’ in 
constant neéd of.fresh contributions and 
pay liberally for good work. 

Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about, how 
to get ideas, how to prepare MSS. and 
HOW TO SELL THEM for the best prices. 
Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
LJ/32), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a 
free copy of ‘‘How to Succeed as a 
Writer,’’ which gives details and describes 
the openings for new writers. 

Many people without previous experience 
have been enabied to earn substantial extra 
income as a result of sending for this 
booklet. Numerous students EARN WHILE 
LEARNING. s 


YOU WILL ENJOY MAKING 


PLASTER FIGURES with 
FLEXIMOULD 


No experience is required 
to. cast religious figures, 
wall plaques, ash trays, 
garden ornaments, candle 
sticks, book-ends, vases, 
coats-ot-arms, articles for 
window display, cake 
decorations, cameos, and 
animals, etc. Make a 
profitable business with 
this pastime. Write today 
for free details of “FLEXIMOULD” to 


DOHM LTD. (Dept. B) 


167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Esperanto 


~O. know Esperanto, the 
neutral. international lan- 
guage, is to take an active part in 
the cause of world peace and 
understanding. It enables you to 
make “pen-friends” all over the 
world and-to meet them and talk 


to them on common ground. 


A» correspondence course, 
including textbook, diction-. 
ary and correction | of- 
- exercises~ costs. only 10s. 
Write for full particuiars: 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC, 
Dept. L12c, 140, Holland Park” ANeAne 
London, W.11. 


-request, 


; 
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Serene 


HILLCROFT COLLEGE (| 


offers 
a year’s residential. course of 
Further Education 
to women over twenty interested 
in 
LITERATURE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HISTORY io 
POLITICAL THEORY 
and THE ARTS 


No Entrance Examination: 
Candidates accepted on their 
own merits. Grants available, 
Further information from: Secretary (E), 
Hillcroft College, Surbiton; Surrey. 
(Tel.: ELMbridge 2688) 
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& PROFESSIONAL ce 


A. Ietropolitan College Modern Postal 
‘Course, is. the. most efficient, the most 
economical, and the most convenient means 
of preparation. for the General Certificate of 
Education: examination; B; Com.: B.Sc. Econ. ; 
LL.B.: and other external London University 
Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, &c.- e 

Also-expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. - 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely- practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 


-Morethan50,000 POST- WAREXAM. SUCCESSES 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful: 
Text-book lending” library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 7 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
mentioning exam. or subjects in 


which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


or call 30 Oieen "Wietohia St; Ponda E.C.4, 


Cheauer than string— f 
“stronger than rope... 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing, fencing, “horticulture, aerials, ete. 


55/- ait mile my Mara 20/- 


carriage porte a 
Immediate delivery. Send for free anes : 
_ Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 
1 10, Qld Broad St., London, E.C.2 
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